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This novel will be issued in special 
page monthly Supplements 


r next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 

h numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
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CONTRASTS. 
WORLD of joy and of summer weather, 
Waves on the shingle, sails on the sea, 
and buttercups nodding together, 
And deep-hearted lilies that beckon the bee 
ind hey! for the strain from the dark wood copses; 
And hey! for the lilt in the young heart’s song! 
Summer and splendor, oh! blithe and tender 
The notes that fall, and the thoughts that throng 
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A world of gloom and of desolate yearning; 
Tapers pale at the cross tree's foot: 

Ashes and dust, and the sombre burning 
Of hopes torn up like weeds from the root 

And woe! for the silence that broods and deepens; 
Woe! for the eyes that to grief must wake; 

For pain and sorrow, for many a morrow, 
On which no light of love shall break. 


Two worlds? Not so. They abide together— 
The world of joy and the world of grief, 
The time of the bloom on turf and heather 
The time of snow and the fallen leaf 
Hey! for the strain from the dim wood copses; 
Woe! for the depth of the heart's despair! 
Hey! for the splendor, the lilt so tender! 
Two worlds, and both in the good God's care. 


HOT WEATHER ETHICS. 
fVHREE temptations lie in wait ready to pounce upon the 
| unwary during the seven-times heated atmosphere of 
our hot July. The temptation to be lazy elbows the temp 
tation to be fretful, and hard by the cave where fretfulness 
mutters and murmurs lurks the demon of depression, who 
fastens his gsim clutch on his desperate and discouraged 

victims when they are most unable to cast it off 

Truth to tell, it is difficult not to be languid and indolent 
when the thermometer rises up and up and up; when the 
pavements burn the soles of your feet, and the breeze that 
the window-curtains touches your cheek with the fiery 
breath of the sirocco; when humidity weighs you down, and 
your living and being is in a continual state of Turkish-bath 
temperature, making every exertion disagreeable and the 
One finds himself in 
clined to shirk hard tasks, and to gratify the flesh by a su 
pine attitude and a disinclination to anything resembling 
labor . 

That should be indolent is more excusable than 
that they should be cross in hot weather. Never is there 
any legitimate excuse for crossness nor any tolerable stand- 
ing-ground for irritability, be the weather what it may—wet 
or dry, cold or hot, stormy or fair. If « human being is not 
able to hold himself superior to the accidents of climate he 
is greatly to be pitied, his moral weakness being patent to all 
who have Fault-finding, shrewish complain 
ing, and fretfulness never do the least good, and invariably 
do an immense amount of harm—primarily to the person who 
indulges in them; secondarily to those who suffer from his 
disgraceful lack of self-control. One fault-finding disposi- 
tion can set an entire family by the ears, and imperil 
every chance of happiness, where else it might flourish 
and multiply, as all good things do when they have favor- 
ing influences to help them on. Let nobody attribute his per- 
versity to warm weather; the reason of it goes nearer home, 
and may be found in a want of conscience and an infirmity 
of will 

With melancholy it is different. The dark intangible 
brooding possession, which seizes like a nightmare its vic- 
tim, is to be dreaded as much as a physical malady, typhoid 
or diphtheria being no more deadly to the body than a con- 
firmed habit 6f depression to the soul. It is devitalizing 
and paralyzes effort, hanging a pall over earth and sky, and 
weaving a blinding web over the future, while clothing the 
present with gloom and foreboding 

In hot weather the part of wisdom is to avail one’s self 
of every possible comfort and take every precaution against 
peril, and then go quietly on with one’s work, as though the 
temperature were equable and pleasant. Ignore the dis- 
comfort, and it will seem less formidable. If obliged to 
walk abroad in the city, choose the shady side of the street, 
and wear broad head-coverings and thin clothing. Incline 
to moderation in all exercise.taken in the middle of the day, 
keeping more violent exertion for the cooler morning and 
evening 

Women, whether working at home or for others, can 
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usually arrange their places of occupation so that the full 
sunshine is excluded. Darkened rooms, avoidance of excess 
in the use of iced water and other cold beverages, aud steady 
perseverance in one’s work, whatever it is, will enable one 
to forget that the day is tropical in its warmth 

A word about fanning. It is an open question whether 
fanning one’s self does not tend to increase the feeling of 
heat. If some one else can do the fanning, or a great fan 
can be worked by electricity, or manipulated, as in India, by 
the willing hands of a servant, why, fanning may be agree- 
able. Otherwise it is just so much added labor, when need- 
less labor is taking away strength. Above all things, let not 
the fanner fan heedlessly on the back of another's neck, A 
fan winnowing the air and pouring a stream of ice on a 
friend's shoulders in church or at a concert is an agent of 
pneumonia. 

In hot weather it is well to redouble one’s care to be 
amiable and patient, to behave with serene philosophy. The 
hot day will presently be gone; the cool night, star-gemmed, 
and fragrant with the sweets of a thousand flowers, or fresh- 
ened with the salt of the sea or the tonic of the mountains, 
is rapidly approaching. Hot weather is growing weather. 
Our fruits in a million orchards, our grapes on clustering 
vines on many a fair upland, our harvests awaiting the 
reaper, could not be ours and the world’s were summer to 
masquerade in hoar-frost or linger in the arctic zones. 


EXCURSIONS NEAR HOME. 

Ngee question ‘‘ Where are you going this summer?” is 

often on the lips of acquaintances and friends in this 
time of vacation and respite from cares. The schools are 
closed, the higher academies and colleges have finished their 
work for the year, in many branches of business there is a 
temporary slackening, and those who can be on the wing 
find this the most convenient moment. 

But everybody cannot go abroad, taking pilgrim staff and 
shoon and visiting the shrines of art, the sacred spots of 
history. Scotland and Wales, Switzerland and Italy, beckon 
in vain to the struggling father of a family, who must clothe 
and feed and educate his brood, seeing the dreams of travel 
which once allured his fancy receding and growing dim 
in the far-away distance of the probably impossible. The 
Yosemite, the Golden Gate, even the Adirondacks and the 
long cool ranges of the Blue Ridge or the Green Mountains, 
are not to be compassed by hundreds and thousands of re- 
spectable toilers, who must accommodate their trips and 
jaunts to the limitations of their purses. 

But small is the number of those who cannot for a few 
cents or a few shillings take their little ones and themselves 
on a frequent excursion near home. Most of our large 
towns have pleasant parks, either in the midst of the walis 
of bricks and mortar, or else a very few miles away on the 
line of a street railroad. Blessings on these green-alleyed 
parks, with clumps of bosky foliage and great velvet spaces 
of grass, on which children should! always be permitted to 
romp and play. Grass is not injured by the trampling of 
little feet. It springs up elastic and verdant, no matter how 
freely the tired wayfarer and the merry child use it for their 
advantage. 

A picnic in the Park is an outing which rests and refreshes 
mothers and children, which a group of children and their 
teacher may enjoy, and which insures a night of delightful 
sleep after hours in the open air 

Short trips on the rivers or down the bays and inlets which 
make our rugged coast so attractive are both health-giving 
aud inexpensive. A few hours’ sail, a few hours’ stroll on 
the beach, a dinner eaten with sharpened appetite, and the 
excursion party returns, only slightly depleted in pocket, 
and richly repaid in pleasure. 

Certain dwellers on Long Island, within sight of the 
beautiful Peconic Bay, dimpling and sparkling in the sum- 
mer sunshine, think nothing of planning an excursion be- 
tween breakfast and luncheon, and carrying it out in every 
charming detail in the late and lingering afternoon. The 
matrons who hastily pack the baskets with sandwiches and 
fried chicken, biscuits and cake ; the fishermen who place 
their boats or their skiffs at your service; the young people 
who rally, one with a mandolin, another with a banjo, ready 
for the song and the story on the moonlight sail homeward 
—all testify to the pleasure of short excursions. 

They should always be so managed, if home parties are 
thought of, as to include the dear elderly friends. One of 
the best things about the trip near home is that grandfather 
aud grandmother may be counted in, doubling and trebling 
the enjoyment wherever they are, their ripe experience 
abating in them no whit of the sweet and childlike heart. 


AT THE GROCER’S. 

\ J HAT woman of domestic tastes, who likes to make her 

home attractive and her table a place at which people 
delight to sit, ever lingered a moment or two over her order 
in a well-appointed grocery without longing to send home its 
choicer wares, and feeling as if should she stay there long 
enough she would be tempted to leave without a cent in her 
pocket-book? ‘There are a great variety of groceries, to be 
sure. Who does not remember those where kerosene, salt 
fish, and sugar dispense their odors, till one dreads to open 
their doors? But quite another thing is that where out of 
the imperceptible mingling of the faint odors of spices and 
coffee one passes to something whose delicate aroma is 
scarcely less than that of a tea-rose; and it is in this atmos- 
phere that our domestic woman is tempted. As she looks 
round her here on the shelves and the pyramids and the 
screens made of glass cans and bottles and jars, whose 
transparence displays deliciousness in countless shapes, she 
feels that she must order home at once the tins of these deli- 
cate biscuit and cakes for her five-o’clock teas. Those papers 
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of flaky cereals, too, touch her tenderly with the thought of 
the breakfasts they might make dainty, together with those 
little glasses of bittersweet marmalade. Then there are all 
sorts of strange flagons of caisups and sauces and chutneys 
with the fires of the tropics in them; there are charming tin- 
foil arrangements of cheese, there is the gumbo that she 
knows is both body and soul in soup, and there are the 
pretty flasks of salad-oil. Her eyes rove eagerly from pastes 
and p&tés and round plum-puddings and tubs of tamarinds 
to the blue ginger-jars in their straw twines, holding the 
heat and sweetness of the East in them, to the guava-boxes 
that always seemed to her in her childhood the quintessence 
of all West Indian wonders, to the shining of the crystallized 
fruits, the great glass jars holding whole pineapples, to 
the strange sweetmeats of limes put up with rock-candy, of 
strawberries red as if plucked from the carden that day, 
as she never can find them at home, of cherries cool as if 
they were made of acidified and sweetened ice. She sees the 
preparations of anchovies and of shrimps, and she knows 
the relish that they have when one comes in late and wants 
a bite of something easy to be had and not too hearty before 
sleep; and her sweet tooth gives her notice of its existence 
as she surveys the candied violets and rose leaves and gum- 
imperials. And then, perhaps, she hangs over a case where 
the Lubin and Coudray soaps are making the atmosphere 
rich with hints of stephanotis and mignonette and rose and 
white lilac, and she thinks she would be satisfied could she 
only have as much as she wants of 1174 cologne, and thinks 
there never could be a more charming housekecper than she 
could be might she only dip into the treasures of the shelves 
and order home all that would make her seem like a bounti- 
ful fairy to husband and children and guests, and give sat- 
isfaction not in the tasting and eating only, but in the delight 
of the eyes and in the sight of the bon appétit and well-being 
enjoyed at her table. 


A CHARMING SUMMER BOOK. 


MONG books to be taken to the country as companions, 
books to lie near the work-basket on the veranda, and 

on the table with the writing materials, no woman who 
loves flowers—and who does not?—can afford to neglect 
Recreations in Botany, just published by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers. Its author, Caroline A. Creevey, is a practical 
botanist, and the idea of writing this book came to her a 
summer or two ago, when, spending some weeks in north- 
ern New Jersey, she made a collection of the flora of the 
neighborhood. ‘‘ Why should not botany,” she said, ‘‘ be- 
come as popular as any other recreation which takes people 
out of doors in summer and allures them far afield, or 
shows them unsuspected pleasures at their own doors?” 

The book is charmingly fresh and conversational, con- 
taining the clever talk of a bright woman on a subject she 
knows and loves. It is also accurate and scientific, is en- 
riched by many beautiful illustrations, and contains an ad- 
mirable glossary of botanical terms. As supplementary 
reading to the standard text-books on botany it is unsur- 
passed, claiming to amuse and entertain as well as to in- 
struct, and opeging to its readers one more gate into the 
lovely out-in-the-world-about-us region, which to too many 
of us is a place of unrevealed delights. 

Not work, but recreation. is the key-note of this thor- 
oughly satisfactory little volume, which makes its début 
smilingly just as vacation begins. 


PICTURES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
SETTLEMENT. 

NHE looked like a 
KI June rose when 
she came in to-day, 
with her radiant face 
and her beautiful eyes. 
Her dress I cannot 
describe, except that 
there was lace about 
it, and a bit of color in 
her hat. The effect 
was too perfect, too 
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harmonious in its general blending, for me to detach a detail 











even for delectation. Besides, she betrayed no conscious- 
ness of any. She is the only woman I know who does not— 
about her costume as a whole, or about one of those fea- 
tures of it which somebow seem by common consent to 
have been chosen at staied epochs as objects of special fem- 
inine solicitude. Once it was the kerchief, | remember. 
My good grandmother never entered the parlor without a 
last final touch and look at hers. Then it was the snug 
bonnet string, with its small chic bows. Every woman's 
hands went up to hers on critical occasions. Then the wide 
hat with its plumes and feathers came in for its day—the 
wide hat with the tip to it always to be guarded,a tip so 
carefully studied at home,so artfully disregarded abroad. 
The moment a woman began to think about herself, she 
thought about that particular tip to her hat. 

Now it is the sleeve—the fall of the lace over it, the angle 
at which the puff must begin to drop from the shoulder 
seam. Whoever knows a woman, knows those burried lit- 
tle strokes she gives to each at every public appearance— 
strokes so rapid as to seem but casual movements of no mo- 
ment, yet so unerring in rapidity of result as to betray the 
skilful practised touch. I know of no woman who does 
not give them, except, as I said, Miss Van Auken. Yet «hy 
do I dwell on trifles like these to-day—this rare summer day? 
What have sleeves hd women’s whims to do with the 
beauty of it? Is it the way of the heart, 1 wonder, when 
too full, always to overflow in trifles? 

No one was with us to-day but Miss Van Auken—Miss 
Van Auken, beautiful as a rose. With her two lovely 
hands extended, her face all smiles, she went up to Mrs. 
Van Twiller. ‘‘I’m so glad to get back,” she said. ‘“*T’ve 
been so frivolous, too.” Then afterwards she said: ‘I 
went, you know, with my small sister Marion to New Haven 
for the Yale Commencement. I went to everything—to the 
class histories, the spreads, the ball. It was all so strange. 
I thought it ten years ago when Jack graduated, with no- 
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body Same but myself. I was sure it was the same man 
who sang yodel in the glee club concert; the same tenor 
too. The man with the guitar looked exactly like one I 
used to see: the man with the guitar always docs. And 
the jokes, dear Mrs. Van Twiller. They were recut and 
trimmed a little, just as the mustaches were, but I recog- 
nized them all type never runs out, does it? How 
strange environment is! I can imagine now going back to 
one that had held you strongly, and having it affect you so 
that you committed the same mistakes out of sheer force of 
habit, even to falling in love with other people because they 
looked like the old ones. But come,” she added, laughing at 
our perplexity, ‘1 want you to see some pictures,” 

This was how we happened to go to-day to 26 Delancey 
Street, where the free loan exhibition of pictures is held by 
the Universi! y Settlement for the poor. Fifteen thousand 
people have been there this first week in spite of weather, 
and only thirty-five thousand went in the six weeks last 
year. The pictures, by Géréme, Parsons, Ochtmann, and 
others, fill three galleries, and out of the windows on one side 
surge a work-a-day and poverty-stricken population; on the 
other, tenement-houses trimmed with dangling clothes-lines, 
and fire-escapes stuffed with boxes and pans crowd close 
against exch other. A boy was transplanting flowers on a 
roof, for the members of the guild send flowers in pots to 
the poor. From every part of the country the offerings 
are sent by the charitable, inspired to help a noble cause, the 
express companies carrying free ull weighing under twenty 
pounds, the guild distributing them. 

We walked home in the fresh cool twilight. No day at 
Mrs. Van Twiller’s has ever been quieter or happier for me. 


WOMEN'S CLUBS. 


TH\HERE are still, here and there, conservative women to 

be found who look with doubtful eyes on the Woman's 
Club. Antagonized by the name ‘‘club,” which carries 
with it to their thought a suggestion of dissipation, of drifting 
away from old moorings, and of neglecting home life and 
duty, they decline invitations to clubs, and regard disap 
provingly those who belong to these organizations. To be 
called a club woman would, in their view, be a very unfor- 
tunate thing, setting the individual thus labelled apart in a 
marked manner from those home-loving, bome-keeping ma- 
trons who fulfil the old ideal of whatsoever is pure, lovely, 
and of good report among womanly women. Indeed, these 
good gentlewomen refuse to be convinced that they are 
somewhat in error and a little out of date, and are not in 
the least aware that the several clubs, alumne associations, 
health protective and other reform organizations in which 
women combine are only the outgrowth, as the plant from 
the seed, of such innocent affairs as Dorcas societies and 
sewing circles, which date back to the primitive days of 
Christianity. These were certainly innocuous as far as their 
attracting women from home affairs was concerned, and they 
always had a raison détre in some phase of philanthropic 
or missionary effort. 

Women’s clubs to-day, in town or in country, are almost 
always distinctly educational in their aims and purposes. 
Many clubs lay out courses in philosophic and historic 
study which cover a wide range of literature, and make im- 
perative close and scholarly toil on the part of those who 
write papers and those who intelligently discuss them. A 
woman's club without a paper or papers taking up a 
definite line of thought or research is a very singular 
phenomenon. We do hear now and then, and we rejoice 
to hear, of girls’ clubs, just for fun, for recreation pure and 
simple, but the members of these usually feel that they 
ought to apologize for their frivolity. 

Americans learn very slowly that there is nothing wrong 
in the pursuit of enjoyment per se. We are a sober, reflect- 
ive, serious people. Our women are, above everything else, 
conscientious, even to severity, and they feel quite natural 
ly that after the social luncheon or before the afternoon 
cup of tea they should in some way devote themselves 
either to the improvement of their minds or to the ameliora- 
tion of certain ills, the reformation of some abuses. or the 
assistance and elevation of people who are down-trodden and 
oppressed, 

A good deal of unselfish work is undertaken, through com- 

mitiees, by women’s clubs: scholarships are founded, col 
leges endowed, beds paid for in children’s hospitals, mis 
sions in poor and destitute neighborhoods are started, fresh- 
air funds supported, by the generous contributions which 
are made in these societies. No appeal in a noble cause ever 
misses its end when put before an association of clever, 
thoughtful, and umiable women. 
A charming feeling of sisterhood is fostered by the 
amenities of club life. Women get to know one another 
better, to appreciate one another more, by their meeting 
and touching hands in comradeship. The friction of mind 
with mind is very stimulating. Women talk more enter- 
taininglv, their conversation covers more topics, is less lim- 
ited to domestic affairs and to dress, children, and servants 
than it once was. The discussions of the club are in them- 
selves no small part of a liberal education. 

Parliamentary usage, formerly a hopeless and puzzling 
mystery, no longer distresses the woman who belongs to a 
club: she has studied its rules, and she practises them. 

Instead of condemning a club out of hand, the conserva 
tive woman should first investigate, then consider, then ask 
herself whether the club has not something to give her, and 
is not in itself an opportunity which she ought not to slight. 

Tn all fairness it must be admitted that there is danger at 
one point, viz., in the multiplication of clubs in the same 
town or village, one started for the serious pursuit of art, 
another for philanthropy, another for an ethical object, still 
another for the study, perhaps, of the Bible. Especially 
in a small town, where the women of the several churches 
mingle freely in the same set, there is pressure brought to 
bear upon every woman to join every club, and thus life 
grows more than ever complex, and that which should be 
solace and refreshment to mind and soul becomes a literal 
weariness to the flesh. We all have too much on our hands 
already, and are !oo much absorbed in the machinery of 
living, so that our experience often is of a long getting 
ready to live, while life itself eludes us. No woman should 
allow the claims of a club or of any other organization to in- 
flict on her one straw of labor more than she can easily 
earry. ; 

The ideal club is to be found flourishing in Arcadian 
spots, now in the heart of a bustling city, now in the shad- 
ow of a rural church spire. It is a club not solely of wo- 
men nor entirely of men, but rather a friendly informal as- 
sociation, convening at stated periods in agreeable homes, 
with elastic by-laws and the minimum of organization, a 
elub of men aad women, husbands, wives, lovers, sweet- 
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hearts, fathers, daughters, brothers, sisters, who come to- 
gether on a broad plane of intellectual fellowship, and read 
or talk or play or singin company. This is the ideal social 
club. Marearet E. SANnGsrer. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AT THE RACES. 


ERY fanciful walking costumes are worn at the races. 

At Morris Park thin wools rival light summer silks, 
Louisines, and taffetas, and suits of white or écru duck are 
seen. Light shades of mauve, cool green, brown, écru, and 
white prevail. Black and white together are worn by very 
pa fm women, while others prefer navy blue trimmed witi 
white insertions and black satin. A Paris dress of maroon 
silk spotted with white was made in 1830 fashion, with an 
epauletted cape falling deep on the sboulders*without ful- 
ness, and pointed in front ard back to the broad waistband 
of black satin. The full sleeves were drooping puffs, and 
black satin ribbon formed a high stock-collar and a jabot 
down the front. The skirt was trimmed with bands of 
white and black satin. A vavy-blue gown of silk widely 
twilled had seven insertions of white guipure let in around 
the skirt. The round waist was crossed with insertion in 
front and back, and there were bias insertions in the gigot 
sleeves. In this case the belt and collar were of white satin 
ribbon, and a large sailor hat completed the toilette. Small 
white bonnets and white veils were seen with dresses of 
any color. ‘ 

At the Grand Prix, Parisiennes displayed the thin fabrics— 
muslins, crape, foulard, batiste, and mousseline de soie— 
that will be worn in midsummer. Lace was the trimming 
worn in abundance as full flounces, and also arranged to 
give the. effect of shoulder capes, yet forming part of the 
gown, Of gauze dresses, those with brocaded flowers were 
most elegant, trimmed with Valenciennes lace ruches. ‘The 
waist of gauze is formed of lengthwise puffs separated by 
insertions of Valenciennes. Triple skirts were made of 
gauze, the upper skirt falling much deeper in front than in 
the back, and all cut out in seallops, and edged narrowly 
with white guipure. Pale pink foulards were trimmed with 
écru lace as edging for flounces and in a ruff about the neck. 
Deep yellow-tinted laces trimmed violet and lavender silks, 
while black lace flounces were on light blue and green taf- 
fetas. Ecru guipure lace was most effective cn black gowns 
of gauze or of grenadine. 


WORTH’S COACHING COATS. 


Some silk coats recently imported from Worth’s atelier 
may well be called cloaks, as they cover the wearer from 
throat to foot, and protect the costume beneath from dust 
when worn on a coach over dusty roads, or on a long 
journey by rail. Though full and long, these coats are 
also light of weight, and pleasant to wear in warm weather, 
as they are made of crisp, cool-looking taffeta silk that 
sheds dust, and they are entirely without lining. Tan, 
marron brown, and pouwssiére or dust colored taffeta are 
chosen for coaching coats, and their usual trimming is a 
lacelike passementerie of silk cords on net of the same color, 
with straight edges giving the effect of preg The 
blouse and girdled waist is made of ample size té go on 
over dress waists, and the skirt of five straight breadths is 
sewed to the round waist, and left open in front. One 
pretty model of tan taffeta, with écru cord galloon on an 
écru net ground, has the round gathered waist widely girdled 
by fifteen bias pipings narrowly folded, the topmost fold 
reaching almost up to the armholes. Above this girdle two 
wide bands of passementerie start upward in the back, cross 
over the shoulders, and meet in a point above the bust; and 
two other rows form a second point below on the front. 
The sleeves have large puffs to the elbow, with rows of 
piping folds there,and are close below. A high collar is 
covered with the passementerie. The full straight skirt is 
simply hemmed, and is sewed to the waist in French gath- 
ers made by alternate long and short stitches. In some 
cloaks the passementerie is set on the front of the skirt 
in three rows, on each side pointing upward in inverted V 
shape. 

Shot silks corded like faille, yet with crisp and repellent 
surface, are also used for dust cloaks in quiet colors well 
blended, as one of gray and dark violet, and another of 
brown and blue. The latter is made with fitted back forms 
in continuous princesse shape held in place by a ribbon belt 
underneath, yet is given an appearance of fulness by three 
box pleats that fall in Watteau fashion from the top. ‘This 
full look is further enhanced by a large cape collar made up 
of three small frills, the lowest reaching to the elbow. The 
front of the cloak hangs loose and straight from neck to 
foot. Sleeves of great size go on easily over the largest 
dress sleeves. 

GALATEA GOWNS. 


The thick twilled cotton fabrics in stripes and in plain 
colors called Galatea twills have long been in favor for 
children’s sailor suits for girls and boys alike, and are now 
adopted by ladies for country wear, for boating, sea-side, 
mountain, and outing dresses generally. They are especiaily 
liked in quarter-inch stripes of red, pink, or blue with white 
for young women, and in brown or black with white stripes 
by those who are older. They are made up in the way 
popular for cotton cheviot dresses, with a shirt waist and a 
skirt of four breadths, the front and sides gored narrowly 
toward the top, with a straight back breadth. Boating and 
yachting gowns of striped Galatea have a belted waist open- 
ing in V shape on a plastron or sailor shirt of white or plain 
twill the color of the stripe. Rows of braid, either white or 
colored in contrast with the shirt, trim it prettily. These 
rows may be across or lengthwise, or else one or two rows 
coming from the sides merely cross in the middle in X shape. 
Coat sleeves with widened top have cuff bands of the plain 
Galatea, with rows of braid as trimming, and the skirt is 
finished with a four-inch border of the plain goods headed 
by rows of braid. 


OTHER COTTON DRESSES. 


Ecru batistes, whether of cotton or of the cool linen for- 
merly used, are again in favor for midsummer dresses. Their 
trimmings are bands of insertion, either of guipure lace or of 
embroidery, or else the batiste comes in a dress pattern pro- 
vided with drawn-work trimmings in rows and bands for 
the waist, sleeves, collar, and belt, and with the skirt breadths 
finished by a wide hem that has blocks or diamonds of the 
open-work arranged in a wide hem at the foot. Such dresses 
are most stylish when made after the simplest fashion, with 
a belted waist gathered to the belt, plain at the top, and 
hooked invisibly on the left shoulder and under the arm. 
The dnve-wetk or else guipure insertions in three or five 
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rows cross the front and back of this waist. Such insertion 
may serve for a collar band and a narrow belt, but the color- 
less gown has its beauty greatly enhanced if ombré ribbons 
are c m for the collar and girdle, in cool clear tints of 
satin changing from blue to rose, or else of velvet ribbon 
shading from the écru of the batiste to bright light stem 
green on the other edge. These ribbons are draped as a 
stock-collar, with two gathered ruffles at the back, and are 
similarly arranged as a belt. Pink or pale blue batiste 
dresses are similarly made with insertions of Valenciennes 
in the waist and around the skirt, and are finished with a 
stock-collar and belt of wide black velvet ribbon. 


SIMPLE GINGHAM DRESSES. 


The serpentine waist is in great favor for simple gingham 
dresses, made without much trimming, to be worn in the 
morning throughout the summer. This serpentine waist is 
the surplice waist illustrated recently in the Bazar among 
shirt waists, or else it is slightly varied by having a V of 
embroidery below the collar, with all the fulness starting 
from the shoulders, then widened and lengthened below to 
pass around the figure and be tied in a bow at the back. 
This waist with a slightly gored skirt and full sleeves makes 
a charming morning dress of Scotch gingham in quarter- 
inch stripes of white with a clear color—blue, green, pink, 
red, brown, or black. More elaborate gingham gowns in 
stripes or else of plain Chambéry have the entire waist of 
white —_ patterned embroidery, the sleeves with large 
puffs of gingham to the elbow, with close sleeves of em- 
broidery below, and the gingham skirt trimmed with a seal- 
loped ruffle of embroidery at the knee and the foot. The 
embroidered waist hooks on the left side, and has a collar 
and belt of very dark satin ribbon, of the color in the gown, 
fastened in the back with butterfly bows. For other ging- 
hams a fashion of last season still prevails of adding a ber- 
tha of white scalloped embroidery to a simple belted waist, 
and putting ruffles of the same at the foot and also at the 
knee. 

CHIFFON WAISTS. 

The fancy for belted waists and blouses is carried out in 
all fabrics, and has even extended to chiffons and to mousse- 
lines de soie that have hitherto been used orily for the most 
elaborate toilettes. A waist of chiffon is now often prepared 
to wear with various skirts of silk of the same or of con- 
trasting color for afternoon receptions, avd for informal din- 
ners throughout the summer season. The black chiffon 
waist is generally becoming and is very useful, as it may 
be worn with a skirt of almost any color, such as a pale blue 
foulard, an old-rose India silk, or a green taffeta. Ecru 
guipure insertions are the favorite trimmings for these thin 

lack waists, the black chiffon being arranged in narrow 
puffs lengthwise between eleven bands of guipure; or if the 
wearer considers her natural waist too long the insertions 
are placed crosswise at the bust and in rows above, with 
also a belt and collar of the guipure. A lining of black taf- 
feta silk of light quality is fitted to the figure under these 
puffed chiffon waists. The sleeves have soft drooping puffs 
of chiffon, with ruffles of chiffon showing selvage edges 
drooping above them. For those who like the black toi- 
lettes so becoming to blondes this black chiffon waist is 
worn with a skirt of black satin cut to fall in full godet or 
funnel-shaped pleats at the back, while the front is quite 
plain, and the whole is trimmed with rows of jet galloon of 
graduated widths, the narrowest row, which is merely @ 
strand of beads, reaching the hips. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. C. Donovan; Ma- 
dame Barnes; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; 
and James McCrerery & Co. 
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THE STORY OF A STORY, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS. By Rev. ARTHUR Brooks, D.D. 
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by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
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Créron Gown wits Sux TRoIwMING. 


Crépon Gown with Silk. 
YEIGE-COLORED crépon is 
) combined with willow-green 

silk in this gown. Eight folds of 
the dress material piped with silk 
occupy the lower half of the skirt, 
and the edge of the skirt above is 
similarly piped. The short bodice 
has a vest of the silk, draped with 
écru lace, with broad waved notch-- 
ed revers. beyond. The sleeves are 
silk, with crépon puffs 


Taffeta Gown from Félix. 
bg BLUE taffeta silk of crisp 

and lustrous surface, trimmed 
with clear white guipure, appears 
in this afternoon gown for summer 
calls and receptions in country 
houses. The fitted waist, bluntly 
rounded in front, is fastened invisibly on the left side. Three 
scalloped ruffles of the taffeta, forming a bertha, are met by a bow 
in front. There is no belt, and the skirt is gathered to the waist 
permanently. Twosmall flouncesatthe foot are put on in crescent 
shape and held by bows similarly curved. The large hat by Ma- 
dame Carlier is of yellow straw, trimmed in front with three nod- 
ding black plumes. A ruffle of black net bordered with harrow 
white lace is around the crown. Light blue chou give pretty 
touches of color, one being posed under the brim next the hair, and 
another amid the plumes. 





Back or Créron Gown. 


Fancy-Work. 
See illustration. on page 548, 

A SMALL Japanesque alphabet for marking handkerchiefs,etc., 
fA is given in Fig. 1. The initials are all interlaced with the 
letter EB, forming a series of monograms, but the E can be omitted 
in transferring, leaving independent initials. The letters are work- 
ed in satin stitch, with fine white French embroidery cotton, over 
a padding of soft darning-cotton, to give a solid raised effect. The 
letters are transferred by means of carbon paper. A durable copy 
of a letter for use in transferring can be made by tracing it with 
ink on oiled linen, which is semitransparent. 

The pin-cushion, Fig. 2, is of a flattened round shape, four inches 
in diameter, stuffed with perfumed bran, and covered with gray- 
green satin. The front is ornamented with an embroidered flow- 
er-shaped piece, a working pattern of which will be found in Fig. 55 
on next week’s pattern sheet. The design is transferred to mauve 
cloth, which is underlaid with foundation. The petals are edged 
with olive chenille and gold cord, and are veined in herring-bone 
stitch with olive silk; the centre is worked solidly in satin stitch 
over a padding, with edges and stamens defined in gold:cord. The 
flower is cut out, surrounded with a frill of cream lace, and caught 
with ribbon bows to the cushion, which is suspended by ribbons. 

Fig. 8 is an embroidered work-bag, for the base of which a piece 
of flexible card-board eleven inches square is required; this is cov- 
ered with figured shrimp-pink silk, and the corners are turned up 
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in such a manner as to leave a square of eight inches 
for the bottom. The bag set in, of pink silk lined 
with olive, is thirty inches wide and fourteen deep; 
the sides are joined, leaving a slit three inches deep 
at the top at the heading above the double drawing- 
string of pink and olive ribbons. A spray of flowers 
embroidered in shaded yellow silk and gold thread 
is repeated four times on the bag, between each two 
corners, alternately turned up and turned down; a work- 
ing pattern of the spray will be given in Fig. 112 on 
next week’s pattern sheet. The base of the bag is 
edged with a fringed ruche of bias olive silk, within 
which is set a narrower ruche of baby-ribbon made by 
sewing loops on a quarter-inch strip of foundation. A 
rosette of ribbon is placed at each corner. 

A decoration for square linen pillow-cases is given 
in Fig. 4. It consists of three bands of drawn-work, 
the first at four inches from the edge, and each succeed- 
ing ove an inch and a half within, with sprays in white 
embroidery on the spaces between. This border extends 
around the four sides of the top of the case, which is 
fastened on the under side by double button-holes and 
stud buttons. The drawn-work border, with the cor- 
ner, is shown in full size in Fig. 6. The threads are 
drawn in two groups, with a solid strip of half the width 
between. The edges are hem-stitched, separating the 
threads into groups of six each, and they are separated 
into similar groups by a row of slanting stitches worked 
around the strip at the middle; then loop the bars togeth- 
er in pairs, first a pair on one side, then a pair on the 
other side of the middle strip, carrying the thread around 
the bars as illustrated. The corners are button-holed, 
and filled in with a wheel as illustrated. Figs. 7 and 8 
are worked in the corners of the case, and Figs. 9 and 
10 alternate around the sides. 

The night-dress case, Fig. 5, is made of pillow-case 
linen, a piece twenty-two inches wide and forty-two 
deep being required. It is hemmed an inch and a 
quarter deep all around, and the lower edge is turned to 
form a pocket thirteen inches deep. The flap is orna- 











mented, as shown in the illustration, with a double row 
of drawn-work and a spray of embroidery in colored 
wash silks. The design will be given in a future num- 
ber. The border, Fig. 11,is worked just above the hem, 
the outer hem-stitching fastening the hem; the inner 
edges of the drawn bands are button-hole stitched. The 
drawn-work without the hem -stitching is repeated 
within. , 

The purse-shaped laundry bag, Fig. 12, is made of 
gray linen, either Holland or crash. It is a yard long 
and forty inches wide. The yard length is sewed up 
nine inches deep at each end, and the ends are then 
joined across, with the seam at the middle. A small 
celluloid towel-ring is slipped over the opening, and 
ribbons to hang it by are tied to the ring. The ends 
are ornamented with a braided border in red. A pat 
tern for the braiding will be found in Fig. 42 on the pat- 
tern sheet accompanying Bazar No. 21. 

The sides of the small gilded basket, Fig. 13, are 
ornamented with a hanging or panel of ribbed rose-col 
ored silk, with an embroidered floral design, in which 
the blossoms are in shades of old-rose silk shading to 
pink, the foliage is in olive silk, and the ribbon is out 
lined in gold-colored silk and filled in with laid Japa- 
nese gold thread. The hanging is edged with gimp. 
A narrow quilling borders the top of the basket; this 
is made of a bias band of old-rose satin two inches and 
a half wide, in the manner illustrated in Fig. 14. The 
basket is lined with old-rose satin, and profusely 
trimmed with rosettes of baby-ribbon in rose and olive 
shades, 

The rack, Fig. 15, has a bamboo frame with metal 
caps, and panels of mahogany cloth over card-board, 
edged with cord, and tashed with cord to the frame. 
The front is decorated with a design of which the cen- 
tral figure is applied in dull blue cloth, while the rest is 
carried out in Japanese gold thread, laid in close parallel 
rows, aud sewed down with yellow silk. A working 
pattern for the embroidery will be found in next week’s 
pattern sheet. 


A TAFFETA GOWN FROM FELIX. 





“a 


I HEARD A CRY IN THE NIGHT. 


HEARD a cry in the night, 

And swift I stole from my bed, 
To flad her, my heart’s delight, 
Once more in the lonesome night, 

As before they called her dead 


I pulled the curtains away, 

I bent my lips to her cheek 
She had fled from the glare of day, 
Afar on her lonesome way; 

Night came, and I heard her speak 


Again I harked to the call 
Of the one little voice so dear; 
No matter what might befall, 
J had found her, my darling, my all, 
And I held her warm and near. 


< 


I laid me down by her side; 

I cooed like a mother dove 
Ah, was it her lips that replied, 
Or only the wind that sighed, 

And not my dainty, my love? 


For crucT the morning came 

And mocking the blue sky smiled, 
And the sun swrose like a flame 
And vainly | called her name 

And I wept in vain for my child 


Lovisk CHANDLER MovULTon 


WANTED, A SITUATION 
BY ISABEL WHITELEY 
\ ISS HELEN TRACY RUSH had to go home the day 


afier the dance, All the amiability and philosophy 
available in the recesses of her mind were needed at this 
crisis. For had she not been four years at Wellington amid 
the delights of chromatic scales, sketches in crayon, and 
logarithms, varied only by the attenuated courtesies of 
Saturday night musicals? And had she not come to Bryn 


Mawr for a week with her trunk full of exquisite feminine 
munitions of wat 

Now all this felicity was to be untimely nipped by a tele 
gram from her married sister, who usually went to the op- 
posite extreme by supplying Helen, though she was not 

ou with premature social joys. ‘“‘Going to Old Point 
to-day with the Millings. Come at 2.30 to take care of 
babies Dinner party to-night 

This last intimation increased rather than lessened her 
concern. For the proper packing of her dainty belongings 
would take some hours, and the lady’s-maid was taking her 
day out “So 1 shall have to carry a dinner gown in a 
bundle and have the trunk sent to-morrow.” A chorus of 
protestations resounded. She met them with Spartan firm- 
ness. ‘'I must go to the babies.” 

‘** Hang the babies!” rudely ejaculated Mr. Jack Alcott, he 
being much the worse for a moonlight séance with Miss 
Rush 

‘Indeed you'll do no such thing!” indignantly rejoined 
Helen, who, having no brothers, was unindulgent of mascu- 
line phraseology 

But she restored him to her smiles before the melancholy 
moment when his sister drove her to the railway station. 

The pony was skittish, so, with many ‘‘ good-by, dears,” 
and comprehensive promises to “‘ write soon and tell you 
all about everything,” Miss Rush was left the Selkirk of the 
Pp atform 

A pretty creature was she, not an ounce too much of a 
heavy-weight, thongh she would have told you so. Who 
wishes a charming girl of eighteen to be as lean as a Hindoo 
syce with the “‘ wind blowing through his bones”? She 
was only deliciously round and rosy—“ like a milkmaid,” 
she insisted, underrating her own charms. 

But at least on this particular June day she felt a delicate 
modicum of self-content, befitting a young woman with a 

man tailor.” Thus she dedganted the contractor and 
builder of her cloth gown 

lt was the precise shade of hunter's green to relieve the 
velvet tones of a skin like June roses, and the apple blos- 
soms in her hat were dainty as a French water-color. A 
faint suggestion of white heliotrope exhaled from her gar- 
ments, and a girlish independence was in her air. 

To her appeared, from the other end of the platform, a 
yverson also feminine, but bearing no other resemblance w 
Miss Helen Rush. Clad in a slovenly gown of dingy red, 
frayed and sodden, she trailed it heavily behind her like the 
tail of a Cape of Good Hope sheep minus its cart. She 
wore, not for comfort, a badly cut coat of the light tan 
affected by her class, trimmed with imitation fur, and oily 
globes of perspiration rolled down her purplish cheeks. 

As the opposite poles of femininity approached each other, 
pacing the platform, the unknown regarded attentively Miss 
Rush's bundle, and remarked, ‘* Ye're lavin’ too, are ye?” 

{ Why did you not draw yourself up and frown the crea. 
ture down?” asked her sister afterwards. ‘‘ Because if I had 
I should have missed the fun; and something else,” she 
added, mentally. | 

“This comes of aggressive good health and democratic 
indifference to bundles,” she thought, and, her eyes scintil- 
Jating with mirth, replied,‘* Yes, I’m leaving.” 

‘Well, I don’t wonder. It’s terrible lonesome in the 
counthry. Phwhere was ye?” 

**At Mrs. Alcott’s.” 

‘*Phwhat was ye doing there?” 

“ Oh, ah—dusting and fixing up a little,” thinking of the 
bric-& Brac and flowers she had arranged before the dance. 

‘* Huh! a very aisy place; ye’ll not get another like it,” 

The coming train thundering up arrested further develop 
ments 

Helen laughed to herself as she boarded the train. Fun 
was as much a part of her as youth and roses, Yet, not 
being quite her coe’  d graceful self, she collided with & 
young man returt.ug from the smoking-car. He raised bis 
hat, a flash of admiration in his frank gray eyes, and dropped 
into the seat behind her 

In that brief glance—how do girls do it?—she had assimi- 
lated the fact that he was a very personable young man in- 
deed. She thought, regretfully,‘'1 wish I had not been so 
awkward.” 

A resonant voice smote her ear, ‘‘Shure, I thought ye 
was lift!” and her quondam acquaintance, the fat ex-cook, 
sunk with a little wheeze into the place by her side. 

‘The curse is come upon me!” thought Helen—she read 

; ; 
poetry instead of the usual young lady’s novel. : 

The young man’s newspaper rustled violently behiod her 

other ear, already much pinker than likeness to sea-shells 
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demanded. Tints of La France roses ran from the peach 
roundness of her cheek down the white neck till the apple 
blossoms in her hat looked sickly. 

Then the goddess of the ridiculous, who had often con- 
soled Helen in her short life, came to the rescue. Turning 
with benignity to the lady of the skillet, Miss Rush had the 
satisfaction of seeing the _—— of her neighbor be- 
hind reduced to stupefaction. The young man of the pres- 
ent day, is he not fair game?—he who prides himself on 
being surprised at nothing? 

‘* Phwhat are ye going to take now?” queried the cook, 
as she mopped her face with a musk-laden handkerchief. 

**Minding children.” Helen thought dubiously of the 
labors of pominal sovereignty over three deputies in her sis- 
ter’s luxurious nursery. 

“Och, that’s very hard worruk. Don’t be afther breakin’ 
yersilf down. But ye look sthrong. Phwhat’s yer name?” 

‘*Helen Tracy,” said Helen, a little frightened, but enjoy- 
ing the joke against herself as a terrier a game of ball. 

** Billen, ye mane,” sternly. ‘‘ Don’t go to callin’ yersilf 
out of yer name because yer in America. There’s me sister 
now. Bridget she was and is, and isn’t she afther callin’ 
hersilf Delia till her own mother wouldn't spake to her! 
Phwhat office do ye go to?” 

‘The Pennsylvania Guaranteed Reliable Domestic Em- 
ployment Bureau,” said Helen, rashly. 

** Well, if ye hadn’t got a place we might ha’ gone there 
thegither,” said the cook, with patronage, ‘‘ How'd ye like 
Alcott’s? Was they good to ye?” 

Very,” and Helen smiled at the remembrance of the 
universal goodness, and Mr. Jack Alcott’s in particular. 

‘* Did they let ye have company?” 

*‘Oh yes.” The newspaper showed strong agitation at 
this suggestion of ‘‘ clumsy Jacks and Georges.” 

* Did ye ate in the kitchen?” 

**Oh no,” said Helen, hastily. 

* Oh, there was a servants’ hall, was there? So there was 
at me last place, last but wan. I wish I was back,” she 
sighed. 

“Why did you leave it?” 

**T didn’t lave it. The lady went and died on me, and 
they broke up housekeeping. I won't get another like it.” 

Retrospective grief kept her silent till they reached Pow- 
elton Avenue station, where Miss Rush alighted with all 
possible speed. 

Mr. Penny Wood—known to the Blue-Book as W. Penn 
Wood, Jun.—watched the retreating figure in a maze of 
doubts. If he could have seen her driving her sister's buck- 
board up Chestnut Street this story would never have been 
told. Could he, dared he, rescue that lovely being from the 
potential horrors of the next placc? But memory aided 
reason, and remarking, “ Confound the bank!” he settled 
again into his seat. 

It was to be hoped that this imprecation (unnecessary; 
the cashier can generally cause enough confusion) did not 
take effect, for the bank was very important to Penny Wood 
that day. He had been up country to the Fishing Club, 
and there had been a little poker in the evening. 

Do not be severe upon Mr. Penny Wood. This is not a 
history of a subject for beatification, and pone was his only 
shottcoming. One of the best bats at Manheim, a holder 
of tennis cups, does not usually have time or inclination for 
drink or anything worse. Moreover, Mrs. W. Penn Wood, 
Sen., was a Southern woman, and Penny had grown up 
among old-fashioned traditions that a young man’s life 
should be not unworthy of the companionship of his sisters. 

Since Mr. Penny Wood was to dine in New York that 
evening, he must go to the bank before three o'clock. He 
spent the afternoon in sensations that he could not analyze. 
The young man of the day is as little given to self-tortur 
ings as the young woman is. Childe Harold-has been trans- 
formed into Marie Bashkirtseff. 

Penny had certainly seen charming girls before. He had 
seen them in distress, shrieking prettily over twisted ankles, 
cows, centipedes, everything abhorred by women. But he 
had never before seen an exquisite tailor-made creature 
with the sweetest soft voice in the world patronized by 
ungrammatical corpulence, and whirled off to a situation of 
dreary hardships aud north of Market Street. 

Across the aisle in the four-o’clock train for New York 
a lusty baby pounded bis plump fist upon the patient face 
of his young nurse. A victorious clutch at her hair made 
Penny shudder. Perhaps even now was Helen—yes, Helen, 
in spite of the cook’s umendment—undergoing torture. Per- 
haps when he was eating an irreproachable dinner, served 
noiselessly by an irreproachable butler, Helen would be dis- 
pensing sloppy bowls of gruel amid the riotous howls of 
some such nursery tyrant. 

In the mean time Helen was doing no such thing. Ar- 
rayed in the contents of the bundle, dimpled and smiling, 
she was presiding over as perfect a dinner as Penny’s own, 
and amusing three fortunate young men of Penny’s set with 
the tale of the cook. And Penny had been invited to that 
very dinner! 

he next week Miss Rush went to Elberon, and later to 
Bar Harbor, where she rowed and played tennis till her 
muscles and sunburn rivalled Mr. Penny Wood’s. 

Meanwhile the haunts of Penny knew him no more, He 
became clumsy at billiards and oblivious of jack-pots. He 
paid in a subscription to the Philadelphia Library. He al- 
ternated his leisure time between historical researches into 
the fortunes of King Cophetua and his imitators and stern 
politico-economical treatises on the elevation of the lower 
classes. These treatises Penny regarded with scorn. He 
considered, on the one hand, Miss Rebecca Kingston-Petti- 
grew, an authority on university extension and igree, 
and, on the other, an equally blue-blooded but less rigid 
young woman whose << fell below the standard re- 
quired of ballet-dancers. He tried to imagine these young 
women elevating his Helen! 

Then—for Leanders and Romeos still walk among us, 
though disguised in soft hats and hop-sacking—a coalition 
of chivalrous pity and honest manly passion so worked 
upon Penny that he went into an intelligence office. Pity 
him, ye kindly matrons, who still feel qualms on the occa- 
sional rotations in domestic office! He found himself con- 
fronted by a row of anxious mistresses and a row of defiant 
maids; behind the latter sat a few shabby men. 

Between the rival camps a book and pencil served as flag 
of truce. The sharp-faced woman who carried them went on 
as if there were no Penny Wood. He at last accosted her 
in the soft English accent he had with little difficulty super- 


im upon his partly Southérn tongue. (The Philadel- 
phian proper may play cricket, but he cannot make “‘ you 
know " sound like illy.) 


The woman interrupted his timid beginning. ‘It, you 
want a place as butler,” she said, *‘it’s no use to wait; we 
only want one colored one to-day.” 
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May of their destiny, spoke of guilds an 


The composure that had won him praises in the stiffest 
hunting-fields in England failed him here. Love, however, 
was mightier than wounded pride, and he said, *‘ Do you 
know anything of a house named Ellen Tracy?” 

** Did she come from here?” 

“I don't know.” The name of the P. G. R. D. E. Bureau 
had escaped his overtaxed mind. 

‘* Well, if you want ber reference, you must go where she 
gets ber situations. We don’t know all the servants in 
town.” 

So Penny found his own way out. 

Mrs. W. Penn Wood, Sen., had not - gone to the Springs. 
She had sent an advance-guard of the girls, chepesenel © 7 
Aunt Virginia Cabell. ‘‘ But, Penn dear, I must stay to look 
after Penny,” she said, anxiously, to her callous spouse. 
biel the state affirmed of Calverley’s Farmer’s Daughter, 
who 

“Gave up mending her father’s breeka, 
And let the cat roll in her best chemise,” 

was not more distressing than Penny's. He got up in the 
night and rode wildly around on his bieyele till gray dawn. 
Then, oversleeping, le would come down hollow-eyed to 
dream over his breakfast. One morning when the neat 
parlor-maid detailed to serve this mockery of » meal said, 
tentatively, “Sugar, sir?” he responded, “ Yes, darling,” 
thinking of his Helen giving, perhaps, the sugar of her 
smiles to unappreciative babes. 

Then modest Nora, weeping, gave notice. 

Mrs. Cabell- Wood (she only hypbened it mentally when 
feeling at a disadvantage), in spite of several London sea- 
sons, had not yet come to feel that the only danger to her 
son was that of a misalliance. She said. with severity: 
**T cannot think what ails you, Penny. Ihope you haven't 
taken up low ways.” And Penny, writhing in the depths 
of his clean young soul, could give no explanation. So his 
mother carried him off to the Springs, and in one way and 
another the wretched summer ended. 

In late September he went—do not disbelieve the whole 
of this veracious tale because of the improbability of the 
next assertion—he went to a tea! Of course no young man 
ever goes to a tea; but Penny had long been a wonder to 
his former companions. This was a garden tea at Elberon, 
and the cards read: 


Mr. and Mrs. Peregrine Van Hulst. 
To meet Mr. Phamous Historian. 


He went because he had a courteous habit, according to 
family tradition, of not declining invitations without rea- 
son, and because, in the simplicity of his young heart, he 
hoped to corner Mr. Phamous Historian and ask his opinion 
on the subject of King Cophetua. That opinion he never 
heard, for in an alcove of roses, under pink Chinese lanterns, 
ae nectar from a samovar, sat a glorified vision of 
the lost Helen! Not for a moment did he suspect their 
identity. Miss Rush's nearest friends were often dazzled 
by her beauty in evening dress. But while his loyal soul 
wavered a moment, a living, lovely Helen in his own set 
had heavy odds against a lost housemaid. ; 

“Oh, that is Miss Rush,” his hostess said, ‘‘ young Mrs. 
Worthington Price's sister. She's more clever than the 
beauty. Some think she is as handsome.” Which Penny 
quite believed. 

Helen kuew him the moment he was introduced to her. 
She gave no sign. Perhaps a summer of what her small 
niece called “ outness” had cured her of blushing, or, if a 
glow appeared, it may have been due to the Chinese Janterns. 

The samovar comes from the land of flirtations. Unlike 
an exacting English teakettle, which expects every maid to 
do her duty, it considerately takes care of itself. 

That week the club saw a resurrected Penny Wood. He 
was himself surprised to find with what affection he regard. 
ed Worthington Price. Mr. Price, with the blindness of a 
brother-in-law certain of having secured the most desirable 
member of a family for himself, saw no duplicity in Penny. 
There was none. His affections overflowed to all the world. 
And Mr. Price invited him to Elberon for a week. 

If in the humility of his devotion he wondered at the in- 
dulgent kindness of his divinity, he could have learned one 
reason of Maggie, the housemaid. The morning after his 
arrival she confided to Helen, while dusting ber Lares and 
Penates, that Mr. Wood had seen her crying in the street 
one night because a rude man would talk to her, and put- 
ting the foe to flight, he had escorted Maggie, “ like a real 
lady,” to her desired haven. And Helen find given Maggie 
some bits of finery, regarding Peuny, in the whiteness of 
her girlish dreams, as a knight without reproach. 

I do not vse + to give Mr. Wood his promotion on 
the flimsy grounds sometimes alleged for whitewashing a 
bad subject, that children and animals liked him. But f is 
certain that Miss Gwendolen Price, aged five, said, after 
considerations, 

“Tt isn’t yery usual that I kiss a mustache, but I will 
kiss you!” > 

Also in one of the moonlight strolls in the lanes of Elbe- 
ron he took a d ) mewing kitten from a wall. He 
carried it home i rong young arm—the other arm, 
not that on which happily Helen’s little hand. She 
loved that black kitten. It had sea-green eyes, and used to 
coil around her pretty throat and bite her ear till Penny 
thought unutterable thoughts. 

It was at length apparent even to Worthington Price that 
something must happen. As you have seen, speech came 
seldom to Penny Wood. In spite of university honcrs and 
a habit of good reading, he lacked a vocabulary, and carried 
on many conversations with a pair of honest gray eyes and 
an appreciative smile. 

On the day when Worthington Price fatuously alluded to 
‘‘the day you came home from Bryn-Mawr, Helen, escorted 
by the cook,” Penny’s mind was made up. 

Mr. and Mrs. Price benevolentiy went driving after din- 
ner, and Helen sat down on the vinseovenst porch. 

Though Penny’s mind was made up, there was no imme- 
diate manifestation of the fact. : 

somewhat tremulous, as sweet pe girls are in the 

d golf, grandees and 

generalities. Penny watched her white fingers stroke the 
little black cat. 

The moonlight trickled through the arches of the wide 
low porch. bat rushed with a little thud against the 
wall, and out again. The little birds stirred slightly in their 
nests. The little cat listened. The scratch of wheels on the 
gravel. Mrs. Price’s pretty penetrating laugh. 

Penny made a mighty effort, ‘‘ Are you—ah—still look- 
ing for a place?” 

And Helen said, ‘‘Ob; Penny!” and thus accepted a per- 
manent situation. 


When, after the honey-moon, Mrs. W. Penn Wood, Jun., 
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wished to engage a maid for her apartment in the No-Name 
Flats, she found herself boycotted in the office of the P. G. 
R. D. E. Bureau. 

Poetic justice, sigh me pe descended when the pretty 
proud head of Mrs. appeared in the doorway. 
very stout woman sat among the waiting servants. She 
said to her companions: 

“Don't ye go to that woman! She’s dressed fine and 
gives hersilf airs, but she used to be a servant hersilf. I 
won't worruk for annybody that’s not a lady born!” 

Shades of the ancestors of Mrs. Peany Wood, née Rush! 


TUL PRINCESS MAY'S CHARITIES. 


HE pretty Princess who will soon become the-wife of 

the Duke of York, heir-apparent to the British throne, 
will be one of the most charitable women who has ever 
worn a crown or wielded a sceptre. The Princess May’s 
bringing up has been very wane j She has lived in the 
quietest of home atmospheres, and her daily life has been a 
round of home duties, varied by a multitude of little chari- 
ties to the poor and suffering of her neighborhood. 

The etiquette of a royal princess does not permit her to 
associate with girls, even of her own age or her own neigh- 
borhood. There must be a certain amount of formality 
observed at all times, and with all the people whom she is 
peager ie to know, and her only close companions can be 

er princess cousins, and a few titled girls who are consid- 
ered of sufficiently noble blood to be her associates. 

With the Princess May it has been almost sad to see how 
lonely the little girl has been. Having no sisters, and being 
not sufliciently rich to live in-London and take the yearly 
trips to Italy and to Scotland, which are the delight of the 
other royal girls, the Princess May has lived, except during 
the years when she was in Germany at school, very quietly 
at White Lodge, her country home, and has passed her days 
very much like a farmer's daughter of the better class. 

One of the Princess May’s prettiest charities is caring for 
the children in the home to which her mother has given her 
name. Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck says she allowed 
the home to be called after her to save it from being named 
‘*A Home for the Care of the Children of Prisoners.” 

The Princess May is like her mother in her choice of char- 
ities, With her it is not a question of whether the charity 
is a pretty one, or whether it will give her social prestige. 
It is a question merely of the need of charitable work, and 
of her own ability to perform it. 

Once a week, and sometimes oftener, the Princess May 
may be seen driving her little pony to her mother’s asy- 
lum, and a little later she may be again seen upon the 
lawns of the building, or in the play-ground, distributing 
little presents of toys and useful things which she has made 
with her own hands. 

The Princess May is poor, and her gifts have had to be 
according to her means. It is interesting to see how, like 
a noble girl, she has husbanded her means, and how royally 
she has made them adequate for all demands. 

One Christmas day, nearly six years ago, Mrs. William 
C. Whitney, who then occupied the position of wife of the 
Secretary of the United States Navy, gave a Christmas party 
to the poor children of Washington, and distributed among 
the little tots more than five hundred little silver trifles as 
souvenirs of the day. The entertainment cost Mrs. Whitney 
more than a thousand dollars. But her own abundant 
means and her husband's liberality made it easy for her to 
do this. She was always doing something of that kind, even 
to sending Christmas presents to the errand-boys of her 
florist a month before her death. 

Over in England the Princess May is doing as Mrs. Whit- 
ney did. She has a heart of gold, and, like the late great 
American society leader, she is always seeking and seeing 
opportunities for doing something kind. 

One Christmas, when the Teck finances were not very 
high, the Princess May spent days and weeks preceding 
Christmas in making tiles and cushions to be placed upon 
the dressers in the rooms of the older girls in an industrial 
school in which she was interested. The girls were old 
enough to occupy separate rooms, and had just been given 
the luxury of a dormitory, divided so that each might have 
a cot and dresser in a little niche of herown. During the 
day each girl was busy upon the industrial work of the es- 
tablishment, and there was little time for making the rooms 

yretty. 

; One day, about Thanksgiving-time, the Princess visited 
the institution, and was struck with the bareness of the 
little rooms. They seemed like cells to her, because they 
were so destitute of the little niceties with which ber own 
pretty white chamber was overflowing. Then she set to 
work making things for the rooms. There were twenty 
rooms, and as many tiles and cushions were to be made. 
The tiles were little flat earthen or china affairs, no more 
pretentious than those which Celia Thaxter has made fa- 
mous as products of her brush. Like Mrs. Thaxter’s tiles, 
many of them were made out of pieces.of broken plates and 
the strainers of cast-off butter-dishés. But they were glori- 
fied by dashes of gold and red paint, and finished with a rim 
of the same. The cushions were very simple, but they were 
pretty. On Christmas day the rooms of the industrial school 
were made bright with the gifts of the Princess, and now 
there is a band of grateful girls at work upon the delightful 
duty of gathering funds for a substantial present to the 
lovely young lady who will become some day their Queen. 

White Lodge, the Princess May's home, is rich with flow- 
ers. There are many which Queen Victoria planted there 
when it was her home when a child. Mary Adelaide has al- 
ways had a true princess's love for flowers, and the Princess 
May is devoted to them. 

When, soon after her betrothal to the Duke of Clarence, she 
wished to send Queen Victoria a present, she chose a great 
box of pink heather, knowing Victoria’s love for that flower. 
And upon the announcement of her engagement to the Duke 
of York, she sent a great hamper loaded to the top with ‘‘ the 
White Rose of York,” grown at White Lodge under her own 
cultivation, to the invalid Princess of Wales, who was then 
travelling in Italy. These are simple things to do, but do 
they not show the charitable heart of the girl? Do they 
not show the presence of that feeling which draws no line 
at poverty or riches, or even at rank and station, but which 
recognizes the need for a kind act, and does it? 

To all the poor in the neighborhood of White Lodge there 
goes a nosegay at Thanksgiving and a big bouquet at Christ- 
mas—just when flowers are scarcest. ‘The school-children 
are invited in to pick flowers in the White Lodge fields. 

When May is Queen, or even before that, while she is still 
the Duchess of York. she will, of course, be asked to lay 
many corner-stones of charitable institutious, and the use of 
her uname and influente will be solicited for countless 
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fairs, bazars, flower shows, and musicals. But there is 
no doubt that the beautiful princess will fulfil, and more 
than fulfil, all that is expected of her. She will be as 
gracious as the Princess of Wales, as soft-hearted as the 
tender Carmen Sylva, and as far-reaching in her work as 
the Empress Frederick, whose charitable records now head 
the list of philanthropic royal women. 
Avevusta PREscorr. 


EN PASSANT. 


bid asked me out on his yacht for a couple of days 
last week. ‘Toby has a very nice little yacht, and the 
idea of passing several days on board her, in the delightful 
company of Toby’s friends, filled me with joy. Then came 
a damper in the after-thought as to clothes. If there is 
anything I do like, it is appropriate costuming, and neither 
an ordinary business suit nor a frock-coat and silk hat 
seemed to me in harmony with a life on the rolling deep. 
I gave the subject much thought, and the combination of 
pauper's purse with millionaire’s yacht clothes caused the 
exhaustion of much nerve tissue. I finally went shop- 
ping—something no man can do gracefully—and I dis- 
covered a shop where I purchased some good-looking duck 
trousers for a dollar ak a quarter a pair, a very swagger 
blue serge jacket for seven dollars, and a yachting-cap 
for one dollar. Then I hied me toa swell shop, and for my 
one bit of extravagance bought a white duck shirt for 
four dollars. With a pair of tan shoes, which I had—as 
who has not?—I stood completely yacht-rigged. ‘I always try 
to wear my clothes as if they were the finest of the kind ob- 
tainable, so, the next morning, when I stepped on the deck 
of the Alphabet and met the “blond young man” in his 
just-over London-made yacht suit, I felt that the contrast 
was not glaringly great, and I was content. I made the mis- 
take that most guests on yachting parties make—I carried too 
many things with me. One’s luggage should consist of 
necessities. One, or at most two, substantial suits, with 
some extra-weight underwear and the necessary linen and 
toilet articles, should be about the limit. If you are a 
smoker, take a box of good tobacco and a pipe; cigars are 
very unsatisfactory on salt water. Take a few books of 
short stories, and a flask of whiskey for emergencies. If 
it is a stag party, you will find that duck trousers and a 
flannel shirt will constitute your usual costume. If you are 
any sort of a sailor, in no way can you get more enjoy- 
ment in the summer than on a well-managed yachting trip. 
Don’t overdo the thing in matters of costume; there is no- 
thing more absurd. There are men who would don a 
yachting suit to cross a ferry; there are others who would 
cross the ocean wearing a frock suit, starched shirt, and 
high collar. Try you to strike the pleasant medium. 


I am impressed by one pleasing fact this summer in 
knocking about at the resort hotels, and that is the infor- 
mal dressing of the men that seems to be obtaining. Half 
the pleasure to a man in his summer outings is in the les- 
sening of the necessity for continual changes of raiment. 
The whole of the pleasure of women on such occasions seems 
to be in the reverse state of things. 

Informal dress does not of necessity mean careless dress. 
I think one reason that men are so rare at fashionable re- 
sorts is the dislike they have for living up to the require- 
ments of such places in matters of dress. 


It is interesting, now that the season of vaudeville is upon 
us, to note the variety-show in costuming of the habitués 
of the roof gardens and other places where the vaudeville 
is rampant. One may see upon the women everything from 
ball dress to a riding-habit, and upon the men combiaations 
most weird and wonderful. Straw hats and swallow-tails; 
sack-coats without waistcoats, but with an ordinary white 
shirt. Other sack suits with negligee shirts and belt; white 
flannels; dinner coats with a sash instead of waistcoat; and 
so on until the samples in variety become confusing. 


A most interesting and praiseworthy movement has been 
started by a bright young society man in New York; it is 
an effort to induce more temperate drinking among the 
socially better classes, It is an association the members of 
which pledge themselves not to treat others or to be treated 
to spirituous liquors, but to follow the custom of other 
countries, and each pay for what he drinks. 

This will render it possible for the men who do not want 
to drink to refrain from doing so without seeming dis- 
courteous. The effort is a desirable one, and good luck to 
it! 


Dear me! dearme! What is this I hear? That the latest 
fad of the gilded youth of both sexes is to go upon the stage 
as ‘‘supers” in any drama calling for representatives of the 
populace. 

In a certain melodrama—and very mellow at that—now 
having a run, there occurs a race-track scene. The top of a 
coach, which is one of the properties of this scene, is fre- 
quently occupied, I am told, by members of some of our 
brightest and best families. There is a fascination in the 
grease, paint, and the foot-lights, and an element of possible 
naughtiness in ‘‘ behind the scenes ” that appeals to the rapid 
spirit of the day. It makes all the difference in the world 
whether one is obliged to do a thing for daily bread or is 
doing the same thing as a bit of a lark. 

The bread-winner is most praiseworthy; but, really, now, 
isn’t the other just a bit silly? BRUMMEL. 





Tue trousseau of the Princess May is being ordered 
from as many different places as possible, with a view to 


producing widespread satisfaction. Spitalfields, Manches- 
ter, and Leek will furnish the silks. The marriage is giv- 
ing a great impetus to trade, and the necessity that every 
one feels under to get a new gown is beneficial alike 
to large manufacturers and to retail op yet The 
most unpleasant feature connected with the approaching 
wedding is said to be the number of subscription papers 
that are in circulation to procure funds for the purchase of 
wedding-gifts. Not less than three hundred of these papers 
are reported to be going around, and rich and poor are sub- 
jected to their demands. All this is done, of course, without 
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the sanction of the Princess, who will yet be unable to de- 
cline the gifts thus procured. 

—Mrs. Josefa Humpai Zemans, the Bohemian woman who 
is now in Chicago studying up on the working-woman ques- 
tion, has made known some interesting facts concerning 
her countrywomen. She states that Bohemian women in 
teaching receive as high salaries as men for the same work, 
and that two Bohemian papers are controlled aud edited by 
women. Mrs. Zemans herself is 2 newspaper woman, and 
has attended ony to all the work in the Bohemian 
Department of the Woman’s Building at the fair. She is 
about twenty-five years old, and very attractive. 

—Mrs. Royal Carroll has the reputation of being as much 
devoted as is her husband to sporting matters. She bas 
hunted bear in the North and tigers in India, and is an ac- 
eee yachtswoman, as well as a beauty and a belle. 

ven without the rupture of diplomatic relations with 
China, Washington will soon lose one of its picturesque 
figures, as the present Chinese minister’s term soon expires, 
and he will take his little daughter back to China with him. 
Little Miss Mi was born in Washington two years ago, can 
*chin-chin” a little in English, and is democratic in her 
mingling with and greeting other children and citizens in 
Dupont Circle, where she takes her airings. She is a charm- 
ing little doll, as droll and quaint a figure as one can see in 
weeks, in her red frocks, junk shoes, and tidy’embroidered 
cap, and is docility and serenity herself. She is a model of 
manners to the wild little Americans in the park, blinking 
her little black eyes at the flower beds, pointing at the 
blossoms, clapping her bands with joy, but never exercising. 
her diplomatic privilege of defying the policeman and arrest 
by helping herself to the posies. 

—Senator Sherman’s new white marble house fronting 
Franklin Square is the most complete private residence in 
Washington. Besides the great suite of rooms available for 
entertaining, there is a very large library, shelved to the ceil 
ing, and already filled with books and a great collection of 
pamphlets, documents, and valuable autograph letters. Sen- 
ator Sherman built the house as a home for himself and his 
brother, General Tecumseh Sherman. The two were to have 
spent comfortable years together in this library, the warrior 
and the statesman together compiling the records of their 
lives spent in the midst of national affairs. 

—The wife of Senator Stewart, of Nevada, is as much an 
advocate of silver as her husband. She bought a silver 
mine in Mexico a few years ago against the advice of every 
one, and then started on a leisurely trip around the world. 
She has just returned, to find herself the possessor of as 
wonderful a bonanza as Nevada ever knew, and has com- 
menced building a large villa at Chevy Chase, near Wash- 
ington, and is arranging to renovate, redecorate, and furnish 
her town-house—the famous Stewart Castle, on Dupont 
Circle. The balls and entertainments given at this castle 
during the Grant administration were the most splendid and 
costly affairs Washington has yet known. 





HOW TO DRESS THE BABIES. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


T= are some uninitiated persons who believe that 
there are no fashions in baby-clothes. These ignorant 
ones labor under the impression that styles do not change in 
the nursery, and that the babies of 1893 dress as did the ba- 
bies of 1873. This delusion could be easily dispelled if its 
holders would take the trouble to give to the subject the at- 
tention it deserves. Fashion books are open to all, and it is 
wilful blindness or blameworthy neglect that prevents en- 
lightenment. A wdih-cooducted boty of to-day would be 
justly indignant if put into the kind of frock that was 
pm r the correct — for its mother. There is a studied 
simplicity about even the first slips that cannot fail to be 









FROCK WITH HEM-STITCHED TUCKED YOKE. 


gratifying to an infant of refined tastes 


tucked from the throat to the belt-line 


these are groups of the tiniest tucks. 


the rest of the stitching, by hand 


For this is the chief beauty of these little garments—that 
they are made precious by the needle-work that is put into 
them. The first baby usually has a good deal of this same 
handiwork about his clothes, and the second generally wears 
out his elder brother's dainty garments, while poor little 





WHITE PIQUE COAT. 








When it is a month 
old, and is emancipated from the night-gowns that have up 
to this time been its fullest dress, it is put into a slip of the 
finest nainsook. Either English or French nainsook may 
be used. The latter is preferred by some mothers because 
it contains a trifle more dressing and does not tumble quite 
so easily. This little slip has neither yoke nor waist, but is 
There are five or 
seven tucks of, say, a fourth of an inch in width, and between 
A double ruffle of 
narrow lace finishes the neck, and a gathering-string renders 
it possible to make the opening large or small at will 
are tiny cuffs turned up at the wrists and edged with lace, 
and the wide hem at the bottom of the skirt is done, like all 
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number three and his successors must depend upon the 
sewing-machine for the stitching to their frocks. 

For a change from this style, which the baby might in 
time find monotonous, it may have a dress adorned with 
groups of delicate hem-stitched tucks in a little square yoke, 
and these groups should be separated by the most exquisitely 
fine feather-stitcbing, done in any pretty pattern. The hem- 
stitched tucks give the effect of open-work, and have the 
peculiarly dainty look which should always mark a baby’s 
clothing. The bottom has a deep hem-stitched hem, and a 
sash with hem-stitched ends is feather-stitched to the frock 
in the front and tied in a bow in the back. 

Upon these patterns there may be made many variations 
that will probably be no less pleasing to the wearer than to 
the proud mamma. When the great ope cog | day comes 
the fin de siécle baby will doubtless scoff at the idea of wear- 
ing one of these same dainty frocks that would suit the taste 
of a less lofty-minded infant. If these whims are to be 
gratified, the baptismal robe may be of the finest nainsook, 
made with a round or square yoke of lace insertion sur- 
rounded with a lace ruffle. The bottom of the long skirt 
should have a deep hem, and any number of rows of hem- 
stitched tucks, drawn-work bands, and lines of fairylike 
feather-stitching; or it may be finished with a deep ruffle of 
real lace headed by one band or more of lace insertion. 

It is perhaps needless to say, in these days of balloonlike 
sleeves, that the baby’s sleeves must also be full and puffed 
at the top. At all hazards the fashions must be followed. 
It should also go without saying that a self-respecting baby 
would promptly have a colic if put into a frock trimmed 
with Hamburg embroidery, and the same unfortunate effect 


CASHMERE WRAPPER. 


would be produced were the frocks made of checked, cross- 
barred, striped, or any material except the plain sheer 
nainsook. If any trimming is used besides lace, it should 
be very fine nainsook embroidery. 

The baby’s every-day wrappers may be of fine flannel, or 
even cheese-cloth, wadded; but for those dd occasions 
when dressing-room levees are held, there should be one or 
two robes de chambre of cashmere. These are made in Mo- 
ther Hubbard pattern, embroidered in silk down the front 
on each side. This same embroidery is continued over the 
shoulders, and ends in a point at the waist-line in the back. 
The cuffs are also worked, and ornamented with ribbon 
bows of pink, blue, or white to match the color of the em- 
broidery. 

The same just taste that governs the fastidious baby in 
its earliest style of dress should be pursued when long frocks 
are laid aside. The short ones are still of fine nainsook, 
and made with round, square, or pointed yokes, dainty 
with wee tucks, feather-stitching, and hem-stitching. The 
skirts are full, and are hem-stitched or tucked. Rene of 
the frocks have little waists instead of yokes, and it is a 
pretty addition to have a belt on the front of these, pointed 
on the upper side; this ends at the side seams, where there 
is set in a sash that ties in the back. Another pretty short 
frock is made with a waist of tucking in three pieces. The 
middle piece in front has the tucks running from right to 
left, while the pieces on either side of this are of bias tuck- 
ing. The skirt is hem-stitched. Still another frock has a 
round yoke, from which falls a ruffle about two inches 
oe. This ruffle runs around the yoke, both behind and 

ront. 

The overworked mothers who cannot afford to make or 
buy hand-made frocks for their darlings can still achieve 
astonishingly pretty results on the machine. A dainty little 
dress has a waist made of machine hem-stitching finished 
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CHRISTENING ROBE. 


with a pointed belt. The skirt is laid in box pleats at the 
front and back and in single pleats at the sides. Or a frock 
may be tucked in the front, and bretellelike ruffles may be 
started at the belt and carried up over the shoulders and 
down to the belt in the back. 

Different from any of these is a little frock made to wear 
with a guimpe. This is of nainsook, with puffed short 
sleeves. Wide white guipure lace forms a frill around the 
top of the waist and falls over the sleeves. Around these, 
under the lace, are tied ribbons, the bow on top. The skirt 
is plain, with a deep hem. 

Jp to two years old, and in some cases later, there is po 
difference made in the costuming of the little boy and the 
little girl. Indeed, the little girl’s frocks undergo few mod- 
ifications even at a later age. But the small male animal 
of the human species will probably be made by his doting 
parents to declare his sex by his garments at as early a 

riod as possible. The first step, of course, is to put him 
uto kilts. One of the simplest of these is the one-piece 





FROCK TO WEAR WITH CUIMPE. 
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BABY GIRL’S CLOAK. 


kilt of white piqué, trimmed with narrow embroidery on 
the collar, cuffs, and belt. Next to this, a suit that strikes a 
happy medium between the extremes of babyishness and 
boyishness is the piqué suit made with a pleated skirt and 
a reefer jacket. The skirt is attached to a plain muslin 
waist that buttons in the back and is entirely concealed by 
the jacket. This is double-breasted, the collar and ¢ 
trimmed with all-over embroidery. 

The new white duck suits are thoroughly boyish in ap- 
pearance made with a blouse and sailor dickey, and gay 
with a trimming on skirt, sleeves, collar, and dickey of 
bright scarlet braid. Equally festive in appearance is a one- 
piece suit of red and white piqué made in the English 
style, with the box pleats reaching from the collar to the 
bottom of the skirt. The stripes in the suit run from top to 
bottom, but the collar, cuffs, and belt are cut on the bias of 
the material. They are also pretty made of all-over em- 
broidery. 

Thus attired the small boy yet lacks an outer garment, 
and this may be either a cloak or a reefer. The reefers are 
possibly more boyish in appearance, and may be of flannel 
or piqué. The latter is especially attractive, and the deep 
cuffs and collar are trimmed with all-over embroidery or 
wide white guipure lace. These reefers are double-breasted, 


BOY'S WHITE DUCK 8UIT. 
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and fasten with small white pearl butions; and there are 
two of these same buttons in the back. The cloak, which, 
as well as the reefer, is of fancy piqué, usually striped, has 
a yoke, either round or square, of all-over embroidery. 
This is edged with a wide le, and narrow ribbons are run 
into the collar as well as into the yoke. The ribbons may 
be white or colored, and make an extremely pretty finish. 
Both cloak and reefer may be worn by girls as well as 
by boys, but a cloak of white India silk seems more suit- 
able for the little lady of the household than for her more 
boisterous brother. The pretty garment is shirred in front 
at the belt-line to make the rather full waist fit smoothly. 
From this the soft pleats fall. At the back of the neck the 
silk is gathered in closely under the ruching of heavy white 
ribbon that forms the collar, and a Watteau pleat effect is 
thus produced. The sleeves are in three great puffs that 
droop and overlap one another from shoulder to wrist. 


FIRST SHORT FROCK. 


The first caps for babies in long clothes are of exceed- 
ingly fine linen in hand-run tucks and feathery lines of 
needle-work, the edge finished with a ruche of Valenciennes 
lace in which are loops of baby-ribbon. When the first 
year is ended, or even sooner, a larger cap is needed, and 
this is a fanciful affair of white silken mull, or of point 
d’esprit net put on in a succession of puffs over a thin lining 
of sarcenet silk. Rosettes of lace and ribbon are on the top, 
and a bow is at the back below the crown, while broad 
strings are added, to be tied in a great bow under the chin. 
Baby boys get their first distinctly boyish bit of clothing in 
round hats of white lawn or mull with the crown a soft 
large puff, and the brim drawn on cords, a band or ruche 
ont bow of the lawn serving for trimming. These hats 
wash and are very inexpensive. 


Colored Chambéry and 
striped Madras ginghams are made into similar hats, and 


BOY'S ONE-PIECE PLEATED FROCK. 
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BOY'S SUIT WITH KILT AND REEFER JACKET. 


also into sun-bonnets for girls to wear in their second, third, 
and fourth years, The latter have little frills of the colored 
cotton, edged with narrow white linen lace, or with imitation 
Valenciennes formed into rosettes and ruches. For boys of 
two years are middy’s caps, a mere crown and band of the 
soft twilled Galatea cotton, in plain white or in narrow 
stripes of pink or blue with white. These are provided 
with a kid band, which is buttoned inside and can be removed 
when the cap goes in the wash. Sailor hats of soft straw, 
with wide brim curving backward in jack-tar fashion, and 
trimmed with a ribbon band and long ends at the back, are 
now put on very small boys, and on girls also, for every-day 
wear in the country. Better hats of Leghorn are trimmed 
with white rosettes for boys, and with a wreath and clusters 
of flowers for girls—daisies, buttercups, and rose-buds with 
much fine foliage being the prettiest choice. 

The softest undressed kid is made into moccasins for 
baby’s first shoes, and are prettily trimmed with bows of 
ribbon. When shoes with firmer soles and spring heels are 
required tan-colored kid is chosen for summer wear, and 
glossy black French kid for winter. 

Thanks for information and models are due Best & Co. 
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BOY'S WHITE PIQUE FROCK. 





RELATIVE COST OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


'HYHE moral and financial responsibility involved in the 
] education of a family of modern girls cannot be over- 
estimaied. Despite liberal or modest income, prudent parents 
give “expenses” the precedence of ‘‘ course of studies” in 
selecting a college for their daughters. Deplorable as this 
materialism may be, the fact is irrefutable. 

The girl ambitious of college training generally has, when 
the time arrives to decide on a college, some definite idea of 
the course she wishes to pursue. A careful study of college 
catalogues gives a tolerably clear idea of the extent and 
strength of each departmeut. Expenses as foretold in the 
catalogues, however, are scarcely less delusive than ‘‘ Guides 
to Europe.” ‘‘ Extras” unhappily swell the outlay of a 
college year no less than the cost of a Continental outing. 
All college catalogues aim to give information within their 
official power, but such power has its limitations. It falls 
short this side of ‘‘extras.” So varied are individual tastes, 
desires, and limitations that experience alone can give the 
exact cost of a college course, for only experience can 
initiate a student into the liabilities of “extras”—the Gi- 
braltar upon which more than ove allowance has met ship- 
wreck. Each college has a distinctive tone, sustained more 
or less in a distinctive manner. This can only be learned 
by contact. 80 much depends upon the taste, wants, exi- 
gencies, of the student, as well as the independence of will 
and absorption of aim, that it is almost impossible to state 
fairly or definitely the relative cost of a college year at any 
accepted institution. 

From a comparative study of the catalogues of Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith, Brys-Mawr, Harvard Annex, Mount 
Holyoke, and the Woman’s College of Baltimore, personal 
interviews with college authorities, chats with students and 
graduates, and peeps into their account-books, the facts here 
stated have been deduced 


The “‘ term bill” of the colleges cited averages about the 
same per annum. Only in comparison of the “ extras” and 
the * incidentals” is there a perceptible difference. Mount 


Holyoke, sustaining the economic basis upon which it was 
founded, offers the lowest annual tuition — $75. Smith, 
Bryn-Mawr, and the Woman’s College are each $100, Vassar 
$115, Wellesley $150, while the “‘ Annex” asks $200. Against 
these rates stand the co-educational institutions, Co-educa- 
tional tuition averages from nothing to $200, reaching the 
highest point at the Massachusetts Institution of Technol- 
ogy, and the lowest at the State universities of California, 
Kansas, and Wisconsin. Reductions are made for special 
students at Vassar, Mount Holyoke, Bryn-Mawr, and the 
Woman's College 

It is in board, lodging, laundry, laboratory, and library 
usage that greatest variation of expenses is noted. Vassar 
aims to avoid all extra charges in its proper work. With 
that purpose in view, the charge to all students who reside 
in the college is $400. This includes tuition in all college 
studies, board, and the washing of one dozen plain pieces 
weekly. ‘This sum also provides board during the vacations, 
which at Wellesley, Smith, Bryn-Mawr, and the Woman’s 
College involves an additional expense at the rate of $6 to 
$8 50 per week. This item to a student who comes a long 
distance and is obliged to remain at the college during vaca- 
tions is not without import. Use of chemicals, breakage in 
the laboratory, library, and admission to all concerts and 
lectures are also included in the $400. 

While chemicals and laboratory breakages are ‘‘ extras” 
at Wellesley, Smith, Bryn-Mawr, and the Woman’s Col- 
lege, extra nominal charge is made at Vassar for medical 
attendance, both for office and private consultation, Office 
consultation is free at all other colleges. A student confined 
in the infirmary at Vassar is charged at the extra rate of $1 50 
per day, which includes regular medica] attendance, medi- 
cine, services of nurse, and meals served. Every meal taken 
to a student's room, for whatever cause, is charged extra. 
This rule prevails at all — except at Bryn-Mawr, where 
the order of physician or mistress of a cottage exempts the 
student from further indebtedness. 

Vassar students supply their own towels and napkins for 
the table, as is required by all other colleges except Bryn- 
Mawr and the Harvard Annex. Text-books, stationery, 
drawing materials, etc., are to be had at current rates here 
as elsewhere; and music and painting and the use of instru- 
ments are the luxuries of all colleges, and entail an average 
additional cost of $100 per year. 

Having neither music nor painting schools, these extras 
are impossible to Bryn-Mawr or the Harvard Annex. No 
college makes deductions for absence during the year, save 
in case of illness which renders a student's departure im- 
perative. In such cases charges for board, varying from 
six to eight dollars per week, are made at all colleges until 
formal notice is given by parent or guardian that the student 
has relinquished her room. No difference is made in the 
charge for rooms,at Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mount Hol- 
yoke, or the Woman's College. The cottage plan prevails at 
Smith and Wellesley, and owing to its ——- and the 
insufficient number of cottages to accommodate all, students 
are permitied to seek lodgings in the towns of Northampton 
and Wellesley. Likewise does Bryn-Mawr and the Womau’s 
College allow students to live outside the college halls. 
Whether residence outside the college campus deprives a 
student of the college spirit or atmosphere is variously dis- 
puted. Certain it is that outside residents impatiently wait 
a vacancy in the cottages, The cost of board and furnished 
room in the cottages at Smith and Wellesley is $250 per 
annum, Board and jodging may be had in private families 
at rates varying from four to nine dollars per week. In 
special cases lower rates may be secured. Six dollars is the 
average price paid by students who live in private families. 
Board and lodging outside the dormitories and cottages at 
Wellesley varies from five to seven dollars per week. Prices 
at Bryn-Mawr vary according to location. The lowest figure 
for board and residence in the college halls is $275; the 
highest, $400. Residence, exclusive of board, in the college 
cottages, which number three, is $125, $150, $175, $200, 
$225, $250, a year, according to location. Shared by a fel- 
low-student, the expense is reduced one-half. The cost 
of board alone is $150. The Annex has no dormitory or 
cottages. The unrestrained privilege of co-educational col- 
leges reigns there, pion, the student to seek at pleasure 
‘high thinking and low living” at rates varying from six 
to twelve and fifteen dollars per week. Of the real com- 
forts of life Cambridge has little or no conception. For 
material luxuries the student in Harvard’s classic shade 
may seek in vain. At the Woman's College $200 covers 
board, furnished room, light, service, and laundry. Quar- 
ters may be had in private families of Baltimore at prices 
7" ing from three to seven dollars per week. 

hile a student is ectly ny mpm everywhere in 
the matter of special decoration for room—and the sum 
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spent in this way need not be ane Rage ws innate esthetic 


sense, stimulated by the inevitable rivalry engendered, 
makes the average student’s room a source of expense rarely 
if ever considered by a girl contemplating a college début. 
‘The outlay in room decoration runs from $5 to in the 
four years. It depends entirely upon the student’s allow- 
ance. In these days of draperies, cushions, divans, and the 
indispensable tea table there is no limit to the possibilities 
in this direction. 

The account-book of a Vassar graduate of 1898 discloses 
that the decoration of her room, debarring pictures, cost $75, 
but she adds that many of her class have scarcely expended 
$10 throughout the course. This same account-book re- 
veals, under the head of “ sundries,” $97 75 for one year's 
extra laundry, stationery, and books. The expense in room 
decoration has greatly decreased at Vassar since the re- 
furnishing of the house last year. The new hall opened in 
January is so completely furnished by the college that a 
student needs only a desk and hangings to make her ‘‘den” 
complete. ‘The rooms at Bryn-Mawr are replete with the 
comforts and luxuries of the most fastidious taste. No lamp, 
desk, table, arm-chair, supplies of any kind, need be brought 
by the student. While all the rooms are sufficiently heated 
by steam, an open fire-place—and all high-priced rooms are 
80 provided—may impart a home-glow at an additional cost. 

No service is required of students at Vassar or 2 be Mawr. 
Colored maids are at the latter students’ command. Smith 
exacts from each student the care of her room. Students 
wait on the table at Wellesley, and assist in varied clerical 
and household duties, not to exceed forty-five minutes per 
day. Division of service at Wellesley tends to lower the 
expenses of students living in the cottages. 

Another unexpected ‘‘extra” is class and society fees. 
The ‘average sum expended at most colleges is $15. It de- 
pends altogether how deeply a girl goes into this modern de- 
velopment of college life, for there is no limit as to number. 
Society organizations at Smith, however, are restricted, 
and to one only is a student permitted membership. The 
initiation fee is $1; the yearly tax an additional dollar. The 
cost of entertainments given by the different classes which 
make up the social life is defrayed by the class taxes. These 
vary from Freshman to Senior year. From twelve to fifteen 
dollars is the estimated amount expended during the four 
years. The parties given by the various cottages through- 
out the year are simple affairs involving a trifling expense. 
Individual taxes for house dramatics and tennis -courts 
scarcely exceed $2 per year. While there are a number of 
lectures and concerts throughout the course free to students, 
there are as many more to which admission is charged. 

Fewer temptations in this oe prevail at Smith, per- 
haps than at Vassar or Wellesley. Occasional concerts, 
lectures, and plays are irresistible temptations to Vassar, 
Wellesley, or Bryn - Mawr girls, whose close proximity to 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia renders this indulgence 

ylausible, while it has no tendency to reduce the “ extras.” 

Railroad fares enter largely into a student’s expenses, es- 
pecially if the distance is great and vacations find her home- 
ward bound. A Vassar girl living within 700 miles of 
Poughkeepsie who spends the Christmas holidays home es- 
timates her travelling expenses at $100 per year. 

The total charge at Mount Holyoke is , Which leads in 
economy of outlay, followed closely by the Woman's College. 
Bryn-Mawr and the Harvard Aunex are the most expensive, 
with Vassar in close proximity. An Annex girl confesses that 
by the most rigid economy she pulled through one year on 
$800. Wellesley and Smith are about equal, with economic 
margin, if any, in favor of the latter. A Wellesley student 
states that $500 covered her entire expenses last year; $800 
is the average at Vassar; while from $800 to $1000, and 
often $1500, makes life delightful at Bryn-Mawr. 

Debarring extras and incidentals, this is the ratio in round 
numbers: 

WOMEN’S COLLEGES. 
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An uncatalogued item that confronts the student, often 
with embarrassment, is the toilette. At Bryn-Mawr and the 
Woman's College mortar-board and gown are obligatory, 
while at the other colleges, excepting the Seniors, who wear 
them on special occasions, as Tree day at Wellesley, or Com- 
mencement at Harvard Annex, greatest independence in 
dress prevails. This very independence is misleading to a 
Freshman. College authorities and graduates are wont to 
reiterate that a girl requires no » ore, no less, dress at col- 
lege than at home. No less sweeping than unsatisfactory 
is this assertion, since students come as frequently now 
from fashionable homes as country firesides. Elaborate 
dressing is not encouraged, and as the tendency to date bas 
not been in that direction, a happy medium prevails in most 
colleges. The girl who leaves a luxuriant home and fash- 
ionable social surroundings will do well to judiciously weed 
out of her college wardrobe all gowns of ceremony or pro- 
nounced ballroom type. On the other hand, the country 
or city bred girl to whom a ball or party is a memory or 
an anticipation, and ‘‘at home” to other than the plainest 
street gowns is an unknown indulgence, will not fail to pro- 
ae herself at the outset with at least two light-tinted gala 
robes. 

Taste rather than purse gives charm to a toilette. The 
abundance of pretty, inexpensive stuffs now makes gala 
gowns ible to the most modest allowance. Consider 
the social occasions of college life, then trust to common- 
sense, individual taste, to govern you in preparing the 
Freshman wardrobe. One year’s milation of the college 
atmosphere will be a safe guide in matters of dress for the 
ensuing college course. Vassar gives two annual balls 
which require full dress. Whether the girl wears the same 
te to both balls depends upon her purse. Friday, Satur- 

ay,and Sunday evenings generally find the students in 
pretty gowns of the dinner or reception mode. ‘Three 
gowns for recitation will last me a year,” writes a Vassar 
girl of liberal income. ‘‘One needs also a good winter 
street suit, and in the spring a similar gown of lighter 
weight. I have, besides these, three or four dinner gowns 
that vary the evening ‘at home,’ and serve for club enter- 
tainments or concert outings in the town.” Light dresses 
are worn a great deal at Wellesley. More variety of toilette 


prevails there than elsewhere. The greater number in at- 
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tendance asi this refreshing feature of the 
— emphasizes, perhaps, this re ng ) 


The chapel and concert-hall being under the same roof 
that shelters a large portion of the community, midwinter 
its students, especially on Sunday and Monday even- 
ings, to assume pretty festive gowns. Numerous are the 
occasions when the college blossoms like a huge flower 
garden. Elaborate society costumes are rarely seen; ws- 
thetic individual gowns predominate, often of the wearer’s 
own design and fabrication, and represent but a modest ex 
penditure of money. The Juniors’ promenade and garden 
party is Wellesley’s great dress occasion. The first féte of 
college life here, as at Smith, is the Sophomore reception 
to the Freshmen. Later the Juniors entertain their younger 
sisters. ‘‘ Tree day” is another gala occasion of the Fresh- 
man year that calls forth pretty toilettes. The Freshmen are 
initiated into college social tactics by serving as ushers at 
upper-class — With the Sophomore year college 
life begins to take on a distinctive social aspect. Saturday 
evenings class-room dresses are discarded for pretty house 
robes, in which students seek the mceting of Greek letter, 
literary, political veep’ or sociological clubs. Com- 
mencement week at alé colleges involves more or less addi- 
tional expense of toilette. A 2ymnasium suit is now impera- 
tive at all colleges, while tennis suits are indispensable. 

A Wellesley Senior, whose gowns always bespoke the lady, 
says that $50 covered the cost of her last year's college 
wardrobe. While economy in the toilette has little or no ten- 
— to detract from the student’s popularity or esteem, ex- 
penditure in dress will naturally increase in proportion as 
daughters of wealth aspire to the collegiate training, now so 
auspiciously opened to them through the pioneer efforts of 
the daughters of the r. 

The first dress affair at Smith occurs in October, when the 
Sophomores tender the Freshmen a reception. The latter 
are escorted by the former in carriages, deluged with flow- 
ers, bonbons, and bestow and receive the flattering atten- 
tions so long the exclusive —— of the masculine gal- 
lant. The great full-dress affair, the only one to which men 
are invited, is reserved for Washington's birthday. Numer- 
ous informal entertainments in the cottages have popular- 
ized at Smith light-tinted inexpensive gowns. Cap and 
gown at Srre-llewt and the Woman's College dispense 
with special dress for Commencement and all formal class 
gatherings. Most of the affairs that receive special dress 
consideration at n-Mawr are independent of college life 
proper. The proximity of Philadelphia, and the freedom 
with which visitors are permitted to call at the cottages, 
give a larger and more varied scope to the social life, if a 
student be socially inclined. 

No girl can afford to neglect her toilette in or out of col- 
lege. It is not only a personal but a public duty to present 
at all times the most pleasing and attractive appearance. 
When nature has not given a woman taste in dress, it is the 

lace of education to supply it. The college that overlooks 
it fails to fulfil iis whole duty. : 

Now that higher education is turning tardy attention to 
the developmeut of the physique, let not its decoration be 
neglected. Brain-workers are proverbially inclined to run 
down at the heels. Intellect and artistic dressing have rarely 
if ever been synonymous. A well-dressed woman, however, 
is always an art-educator; and Boston possesses and New 
York agitates a committee to sit in judgment with the mu- 
nicipal authorities on the art works proposed for the decora- 
tion of the respective cities, trusting in this manner to pre- 
serve the cities from further art libels in the shape of Had 
architecture, painting, or statuary, and thus to cultivate the 
public taste. Might not a similar committee in our wo- 
men’s colleges to direct the toilette indulgences of students 
to whom the esthetic sense as regards their own personality 
is dead or dormant serve as good purpose as the self-gov- 
erning societies of Vassar and Bryn-Mawr? 

Lives the American girl who would yield to such a sur- 
veillance? 

American women are reputed, and justly so, the best- 
dressed women in the world. A glance at a gathering of 
college-bred women to date, however, rarely fails to empba- 
size how little higher education has contributed to this inter- 
national repute. Lipa Rose McCase. 


BROWNIE LODGE. 


| Bey you follow the little path leading down from 
the great house on the hill, you will never discover 
the place for yourself, so skilfully is it hidden among the 
trees, And yet it lies within reach of voices from the house 
were danger to befall. Once seen, however, you could 
not forget it, this quaint log cabin, set about with garden 
beds and overgrown with vines. Before one door stands 
an old dial, cracked and long since useless, though still 
cherished because of hours, all sunshine, that once crept 
about its glistening border. Near the other door, the door 
in the rear, you will find a well, never disused, that for 
years upon years has meant good cheer and refreshment to 
many a thirsty pilgrim. 

The robin and the wood-thrush sing about this little 
house all day. The bright-win demoiselle and gayly 
tinted butterflies catch the sunlight on their wings, flashing 
back at you a hundred delicate hues as they flutter and dart 
among the flowers. And bees heavy with honey _ 
ward past the windows humming with content. The trees, 
like sentinels on rd, stand straight up around the cabin, 
yet send out little a and branches that, like hands, 
touch and cover it. se bring all the breezes down to 
the open doorway, or, with a flutter, let sprinkle sunlight 
through on roof and garden bed, till everything is covered 
with patches of yellow light. 

The cabin was built mewhere in the seven- 
ties. Its model was that o New England cottage, like 
that seen at the Centennial, and its purpose, to give the 
children of the big house a play-house for themselves. So 
here, all day, ——— many summers, the little ones did as 
they chose. They dug in the garden beds—each child had 
a bed especially its own, and each with its favorite flower. 
Or they dressed their dolls under the vines of the little 
porch in front, or read and wrote by the old-fashioned 
tables or desks within. Or, best and most delightful of all, 
they cooked in the great — a with its cranes 
and its kettles, its grim fire-dogs wide hearth, the gun 
and sword of some far-away ancestor on watch high above 
the mantel-piece. 

As one by one the children grew, were married, or entered 
upon careers of their own, deeper and deeper silence fell 
upon tbe little cabin, till there came a time wheti, only for old 
associations’ sake, some one back from college or from new 
homes would unlock and look in the door, and finding no 
companions of other days, turn and walk away. It was then 
that to the mother of these now grown men and women the 


























idea came of turning the place to another use, building 
about it new associations rather than shutting it up alone 
with the old ones. There were more children, she knew, 
down in the hot and steaming streets of town. The smoke 
and the dust, and the fogs of it she could see from her own 
doorway miles away down at her feet. They lent a pictu- 
resque value to the outlook from her point of view, but be- 
ing a woman with broad enough sympathies to take anoth- 
er point, she recognized that smoke and fog and dust, for 
all their values in distant atmosphere and landscape, were 
apt to oppress the dwellers in narrow were where air 
and light could never reach except by sifting through. Be- 
ing a woman, too, of ready tact, and possessing a skill for 
the management of detai by few, she planned 
and perfected a system by which on every Wednesday dur- 
ing the summer a certain number of poor women, chosen by 
the city missionsry, were to have Brownie Lodge, with iis 
trees and its sunshive, its porches and its fireplace, all to 
themselves. 

These women—there are always eight of them, with chil- 
dren—come from town thew in the morning, and are driven 
up the mountain-side through fragrant woods, by brooks, 
past fields filled with apple-trees or with grain, till the to 
of the mountain, with its*marvellous view, is reached. 
Then, turning in among the trees, they are set down at the 
door of Brownie. Lodge. No visitors on these days are 
asked to the big house. The poor people have the woods 
to themselves, undismayed by observers. 

Inside, drawn near to the deteney of the cabin, they find 
a dainty table spread with cakes and cups, and with bread 
and butter and all the appointments for tea. The kettle is 
ready boiling when they arrive, and so at once restraint is 
banished, and these women and children, strangers perhaps 
till this day, are made to feel completely at home. A great 
can, such as milkmen carry on their rounds, stands by the 
door, full to the brim of sweet milk, fresh that morning. 
Big ribs of beef, a}l cooked, are in the larder, while newly 
picked vegetables are heaped upon one table. These the 
women themselves prepare for their mid-day meal, for it 
has been discovered that this gives them a certain sense of 
responsibility, perhaps even of importance, that nothing 
else would do. Perhaps, too—who knows?—for all their 
years, these careworn women may catch some of the spirit 
of fun felt by those children of long ago who played at 
cooking there. At any rate, they are happy in their task, 
and feel less like guests and more like people off on a pic- 
nic than were there nothing for them to do. 

The children in the mean time play under the trees, in 
the hammock, on the seesaw, and pick what wild flowers 
they choose. Sometimes one, a lover of Mother Earth, will 
lie with its hot cheek pressed close against the cool sweet- 
smelling sod of those hills. Sometimes in-doors three babies 
will be put to sleep at once in a wooden cradle, so quaint 
and old that it might have come over the water with 
the very ancestors who once owned the guns above the fire- 

lace. 

It is quite in keeping with the spirit of that mother in the 
big house who has planned all this that, when one speaks 
of it to her—and for nine years these visits have gone on— 
she should explain how none of it would have been possible 
but for the other people in ‘her house who have lent her 
sympathy and encouragement. Then there is her coach- 
man, she adds, what other one would do all this?—never 
to have failed in amiability in nine long years, nor in tender 
ness nor gentleness to the old and maimed! For they have 
all to be helped into the carriage, even the vigorous mothers, 
for some of them have never stepped into one before. They 
are so pathetically awkward, so well-meaning, and so 
blundering about it all! And the old women—for some- 
times they have grandmothers’ day and no children, the 
youngest woman being sixty-five, and there will be blind 
peopie and lame among them; indeed, there were three 
blind people at once one day—the old women are so helpless 
and sostiff-limbed. And the children! Noone can describe 
the children. Sometimes the coachman will tell you what 
he overheard—how one woman will wish, now that she is 
safely mounted, that she might stand on the road-side and 
see herself drive by. : 

“And why have you done all this?” I said one day to the 
good lady of the big house. 

“Why? Oh! because it seems right, when I think of it. 
None of these things, it seems to me, are really mine—not 
the wonderful view, certainly, not the trees I never planted, 
nor the sky. Some things—the sanctities, the management, 
the preservation of order—are mine, of course; but the rest? 
I can never think it—only that I am placed in some way at 
the head of a disbursing bureau.” 

As I drove down the hill and by the brook and past the 
fields I thonght much of this, and wondered whether indeed 
we were not, all of us, in some such way, at the head of dis- 
bursing bureaus, even those poor people of whom I had heard. 
For each, for all her poverty, has at least good cheer and 
sympathy to give, one chair a little better than another to 
hand, one side of the window with a clearer light to place a 
visitor in, or one word, surely, a little tenderer, a little more 
helpful than another. L. H. F. 


THE HAIR AND ITS CARE. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


ie crowning glory of a woman cannot be kept in order 
without a good deal of trouble. If either it be long 
and oily or short and dry, its possessor laments its condition, 
and wishes it were just the o ite of what it really is. 

Taking all things into consideration, it may safely be said 
that the woman with oily hair has a rather more trouble- 
some lot than she whose hair is light and fluffy, but in either 
case it must have constant care. 

Too frequent washing is not good for the hair. Once a 
month is enough to give it a wet shampoo, although a dry 
shampoo may be indulged in as often as every week. The 
daily brushing of a hundred strokes that is beneficial to 
some heads increases the flow of the natural oil in other 
cases, 80 that it is not safe to recommend it unconditionally. 
Still, the hair should be brushed daily with a short-bristled 
brush that is not very stiff. A brash with steel bristles 
should never be used. 

In combing the hair a coarse comb of rubber or shell 
should be aapieyed, ae care should be taken to avoid 
breaking the hair by sudden — A fine comb should 
never be used if it can possibly be avoided. It removes 
dandruff, to be sure, but at the same time it irritates the 
scalp to an extent that produces a fresh crop of the trouble 
it had swept away. 

An application of lemon juice to the scalp—not to the 
hair —is recommended as a cure for dandruff, but it is 
almost impossible to remove it entirely. Frequent dry 
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shampoos and regular brushing will keep it in tolerable con- 
trol, and the occasional wet mpoo takes away a good 
deal of it. 

Every hair-dresser has her favorite preparation for cleans- 
ing the head and hair, but these are usually kept as secrets. 
For home use as good a cleansing wash as can be made is 
the yolk of an egg mixed with a little water. With this the 
scalp is rubbed, and scalp and hair are afterwards rinsed 
with warm water. The scalp should always be cleaned be- 
fore the hair is wet. The white of egg is also recommended 
as cleansing to the scalp. ° 

If the water in which the hair is to be washed is very 
hard, add a little ammonia and borax, and this, with the 
grease of the hair, will usually make a lather. Some peo- 
ple whose hair is very oily add a trifle of baking-soda to 
the water. This not only makes the hair very dry, but 
lightens the color slightly. Experts discountenance this 
practice, however, as being in time injurious to the hair. 

Soap usually makes the hair sticky, and it is hard to rinse 
it out thoroughly. The hair may be dried by rubbing and 
by fanning, and should be left hanging until it is quite dry. 
It should always be well brushed after shampooing. The 
ends of the hair should be clipped once a month—it is said, 
in the dark of the moon, but probably the regularity with 
which the clipping is done is of more importance than the 
lunar period. 


To promote the growth of the hair there are many prepa- ° 


rations recommended. Eucalyptus is one of them, but this 
is unpleasant, not only from the brown stain it makes upon 
the scalp and the pillow on which the head is rested, but 
also because of its odor, which is the reverse of agreeable. 
Rum and quinine, pr whiskey and quinine, in the proportion 
of ten grains of the quinine to half a pint of the co, are 
said to have a tonic effect upon the scalp and hair. “A hot 
decoction of sage, made like the ordinary sage tea, is some- 
times prescribed for the hair. At night the hair should be 
left uncovered and braided very loosely. 

Nothipg is worse for the hair than constantly burning with 
hot irons or curling-tongs. It takes: all the life from the 
hair and makes it dry and brittle. There is a tradition that 
hair that is first wet with alcohol and then crimped will not 
readily lose its wave, but until some specific is found for 
keeping the bangs or “fringe” in curl in hot and damp 
weather, it is probable that women will continue to scorch 
the life from their front hair with hot irons. 

It may seem absurd to say that hair-dyes should never be 
used, were it not that in these days there are women who 
change the color of their chevelure with every year or two. 
In consideration of this it may not be amiss to state that it is 
impossible for a woman to take these liberties with her hair 
without injuring it. Let her leave her locks the color nature 
has made them, and trust to her tasteful arrangement of 
thém for her attractiveness. 

The style of dressing the hair is worthy of a good deal 
more thought and study than it receives from some persons. 
Who has not seen women whose long faces and abnormally 
high foreheads were emphasized by locks strained straight 
back or dressed d la Pompadour? Or the women with low 
brows and broad faces who insist upon wearing bangs down 
to their eyes? A woman should study her face and figure, 
and arrange her hair in a style that suits her, rather than 
to servilely follow fashion and make herself a fright. 

Powder is occasionally used by girls who wish to make 
their bangs look light and dry. It is also a boon to the 
women whose hair insists upon oiling in hot weather and 
cold. If she will powder her hair thoroughly, and then 
brush out all the powder that will come, she will find her 
hair dry and easily managed. Powder thus applied is even 
said to be cleansing to the hair, but it is not well to use it 
too frequently without a shampoo that will free scalp and 
locks alike from the fine dust. 

The women who suffer from too much dryness of the hair 
should anoint it at the roots with a little liquid vaseline or 
scentless pomatum. Thisshould be rubbed in so thoroughly 
that its effect will be perceived and not itself. Water 
should never be used to make the hair lie smooth. 


MIDSUMMER WORK IN THE KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 


F a gardener has a faint heart he is likely to find it out 
during July and August. In April and May and June 
it is a genuine pleasure to work in the open air. The up- 
turned earth also gives a grateful fragrance, and the plant 
life seems so fresh and frail that it inspires a feeling of ten- 
derness. Even the weeds do not assert themselves aggres- 
sively, and are é¢asy to kill. But later nearly all this is 
changed. The sun gets up very early, and through its 
whole course it shines out in a businesslike way that drives 
all save the very energetic to the shade of trees or piazzas. 
There cannot be a shaded garden, of course, and the garden- 
er must therefore take a good measure of very hot sun, or 
see his garden spoiled. The weeds get rank now, and choke 
the useful plants near to them. From beginning to end the 
making of a garden is like fighting a battle. In midsummer 
the battle is at its height. No mistakes can now be made 
with any hope of rectifying them later. And further than 
this, all the earlier mistakes of the campaign are apparent. 
The faint-hearted will discover weakness, for if the garden 
be neglected those plants not choked to death by weeds will 
be eaten up by worms and bugs. But by a little vigilance 
in the early morning or late in the afternoon all can be 
done that needs to be done, provided always that the am- 
bitious gardener has not laid out a larger garden than can 
be comfortably attended to. This mistake of an over-large 
garden is a disagreeable fact to realize in midsummer. It is 
a bad mistake to make anyhow, and such mistakes have 
done more to discourage amateur gardening than anything 
else I know of. The improvements in agriculture which 
will, when generally adopted, make farming as profitable as 
it should be will be in the direction of intense culture and a 
reduced acreage. It will generally be found, as the specialists 
have found already, that by applying intense culture to ten 
acres a farmer can get more profit than by applying the 
ordinary methods to two hundred acres. So, also, with the 
gardener, whether he be a professional or amateur. There- 
fore it is wisdom to have a small garden with rich soil 
rather than a large one in which, for lack of attention, the 
weeds riot and the useful plants languish. It would be a 
great thing if American gardeners could see what is done 
every year in the neighborhood of Paris. Each acre where 
vegetables are grown by the French method of high culti- 
vation produces a better result than the average twenty acres 
in this country. In this reform the amateur should lead 
the way. ; 
Except for a succession of crops, pretty nearly everythin 
is planted before July. The work to be done in the mid- 
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summer is in keeping the garden clean and in ha 

the crops; and the harvesting should always be done by 
the person owning the garden and being responsible for if. 
I will acknowledge that picking pease under a broiling sun is 
as disagreeable work as I have ever done, but I have never 
trusted it to any ove else without in a measure regretting it. 
A servant is careless, or takes liberties with the vines, tear- 
ing them from the trellis. And suppose you are watching 
some particular and peculiar thing which you wish to see 
develop, how disheartening it is to have it disappear be- 
cause an assistant has been careless! There is nothing more 
interesting than tomato culture. To get the best results in 
this the master or mistress must be permitted to work alone. 
There are a great many varieties of tomatoes, and I have 
made it a habit of late to have several plants of a great many 
varieties. I made a triangular trellis of wire netting and 
trained the plants on this, so that the fruit would be above 
the ground and always in the sunlight and air. It has been 
most interesting to see how these ripened, and how one 
variety would be different from another. To keep the fruit 
above the ground makes it ripen quicker than when it lies 
on the earth, while the flavor is infinitely better. The 
seedsmen recommend one tomato over another because 
it is earlier and ripens faster. I do not believe there is 
much in this. If a gardener takes twenty varieties and 
treats them all exactly alike, they will ripen at the same 
time; but by keeping the fruit above ground, and unshaded 
by the foliage of the plant, the ripening can be very ma- 
terially hastened. Peter Henderson was of the opinion 
that an early tomato might be secured by saving the seed of 
the first tomato to ripen and growing plavis from such 
seed; then to save the seed of the first to ripen the next year, 
and soon. I have not tried this, nor have I known it to be 
tried, but the idea seems very good, and worth acting on. 

One of the most valuable of summer vegetables is the 
Lima bean, which lasts until the frost. Nearly every ama- 
teur fails with Lima beans in the first and frequently in the 
second attempt. There are several difficulties in the way of 
success. The Lima bean, as its name implies, is of tropical 
origin, and it will not do to put it in the earth till the soil 
has been well warmed by the sun. Towards the end of 
May or the first of June is the proper time in the latitude 
of New York. When put in earlier the seed is apt to rot. 
The plant is frequently started under glass, and in that way 
an apparent start of ten days or two weeks secured. J] doubt, 
however, whether any real advantage in time is secured by 
this. About six beans should be planted alout a pole ten 
feet long that has been pushed eighteen inches into the earth. 
The beans should be pushed about two inches into the soil 
with the eye downward. In any other position it will have 
to turn itself over before it can shove through the earth. 
It will be noticed in the catalogues that directions are given 
to plant Lima beans in a hill about the pole on which the 
vines are to grow. Many beginners fancy that a literal hill 
or mound is meant, and therefore make one around each 
pole. That is not so, and ina mound the beans would not 
thrive because there would be too little moisture. On ac- 
count of the bother of planting poles it has seemed very de- 
sirable that a Lima bean could be grown on a bush. For 
several years past such beans have been extensively adver- 
tised. But none of them are Lima beans. Indeed, none of 
these so-called bush Lima beans are new. They have long 
been known as a not very estimable Spanish bean, similar 
in shape to the Lima bean, but smaller in size and de- 
cidedly inferior on the table. And yet small packages of 
these beans have been sold at high prices. The enthusi- 
astic amateur is apt to be anxious to try every novelty 
that he reads about, and I don’t blame him, for I am very 
much that way myself. But experience has taught me to 
take what is said of these noveltics with a large pinch of 
salt, and when some boasted new variety turns out to be an 
old and well-known friend I am not very seriously disap- 
pointed. There are seed-growers and seed merchants fn 
America who are entirely trustworthy and honorable, and 
who would no more deceive a customer by false promises 
than they would pick a pocket in a horse-car. There are 
many others, however, who thrive and prosper by means 
which should place them under police surveillance. 

One of the few crops that have to be planted in midsum- 
mer is celery. I do not advise any amateur to bother to 
grow his own celery plants. These can be purchased in ev- 
evy neighborhood so cheaply that it is not worth while to 
grow them athome, But not to grow plenty of celery is a 
great mistake. It is no great trouble to grow, and very lit- 
tle to keep. But of this I will speak in my next article, on 
autumn and winter vegetables. Jno, GILMER SPEED. 
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D. M.—Graduating gifts are one of the fads of the moment, a fad by 
no means #0 widespread or so universal as to have attained the digniy of 
acustom. Yon were under no obligation to bring a gift, and your friend 
had no well-founded grounds for expecting one. Hence it wasa mistake, 
thongh a well-meant one, to send the gift next day. For two reasons 
It placed you in the attitude of one atoning for neglect, and your friend 
in that of a disappointed expectant. Bunt she was, to say the least, quite 
as unfortunate in her manner of receiving the git as you were in the 
matter of sending it. She should have accepted it simply and cordially, 
whatever may have been her arriére- . With nothing but good 
intentions on both sides, there is certainly no occasion for coolness be- 
tween friends. 

A Constant Reaver.—White China silk ie the best choice for an inex- 

sive wedding dress. Make the waist in shirred lengthwise puffs, with 
a e sleeves and a demi-trained skirt, and use either chiffon or lace for a 
collar, and a jabot down the front. 





ave a wide belt of folds of white 
satin ribbon holding a branch of orange bloesome, For a travelling gown 
get serge or hop-sacking, and for a visiting dress to be worn after October 

ny either ladies’ cloth or bengaline, according to your preference for 
wool or silk. Greenish-blue shades are predicted for next winter, and 
es will be much worn, brightened by a color, or in silks striped with 
white. 

Ruta §.—Your husband's title should not oovese on your calling cards. 
They shoyld be engraved Mrs, John R. Smith, instead of Mrs. Dr. John 
Smith. Your husband should not use his title of Dr. when addressing 
letters to you. 

* Carnation.”—Do not alter either of your velvet dresses at present. 
Yon cannot wear them before antumn, and you will do well to wait until 

tember, when the winter styles will be announced. 
nna M.—We cannot give business addresses in this column. Send an 

ld 1 or stamped envelope. 

Inquinee.—The simplest ay en cut the narrow circular or ring-shaped 
ruffies is to take the material In squares, ‘Take, for instance, a aquare of 
twenty-three inches. Fold it dingonally throngh the middle, forming a 
triangle ; fold this triangle in two through the middle of the longest side, 
and fold this second triangle again in the same way. On the last triangle 
measure off on longest folded side the ~~ of the opposite folded 
side, and cnt py | the surplus, curving the lower edge when cutting. 
Now measure off the depth of the ruffle on each of these two even 
and cut it off in a curve parallel with the curve at the bottom. Ont the 
ring open where the ood straight, and join on as many more rings as 
required. To make the ruffle of equal fnines« throughont the rings must 
each be cut from a square of the some size. For ope cirealar 
roffies are not as ecopomica! of material as ordinary bias 
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DESIGNS FOR FINGER-BOWL DOILIES. 


i - E small circular doilies-are of fine sheer India linen. 

The simple and appropriate decoration is in shades of 
yellow silk. The wheat ears inthe one design are worked 
in solid Kensington stitch invpale yellow silk, the rest of the 
design being in fine stem stitches of delicate etchiog-silk. 
In the other design the detached flower forms are worked 
solidly in three shades of yellow, the leaves are outlined, 
and the “ spangles” are in satin stitch. 


A DAY IN ALEXANDRIA. 
BY HELEN JAY. 


.| PENDING a day at Alexandria is like bending your face 
DI over an old-time china jar and inhaling. the faint per- 
fume of faded roses, In the very shadow of the dome of 
the national Capitol you step back into the enchanted era of 

tea-drinking and tambour, of spangles and snuff-boxes, of 
high play and hair-powder.””» About the old market-place 
the odor of toothsome hams and appetizing roé herrings 
seems to linger. The very names of the streets smack of 
good old Tory days— King, Queen. Prince,~Royal, and 
Duke. How they conjure up memories of the time when 
ships |oden with the products of bountiful Virginia sailed 
down the broad Potomac to the mother country, bringing 
back on the return voyages bricks with which to build the 
old mansions still aadiog, and those treasures of china and 
mahogany which to-day make our fingers itch with the 
greed of possession! How like a leaf from a story-book is 
an afternoon spent in a veritable Virginia sitting-room. with 
its portraits of great-grandaunts who once danced the min- 
uet with his ‘‘ Excellency General Washington.” 

Like many a dame of high degree, Alexandria -has seen 
better days. Founded upon the site of an old trading-p 
by the Washingtons, the Fairfaxes, and the Alexanders, she 
once enjoyed the delights of prosperity. Her wharves were 
crowded with shipping. From over the sea merchants of 
all nationalities hastened to try their fortunes with the gay 
little metropolis. She had every reason to expect the dis 
tinction of becoming the capital of the republic, until Wash 
ington, fearing the charge of interested motive, selected the 
opposite bank of the Potomac for the seat of government. 
Since then she has sat like a faded wall-flower watching the 
triumphs of her young rival. 

For those who find time to leave the gay dance of modern 
progress and linger at her side she has treasures of dignified 
tradition and pathetic tales of former joys 

In the olden times Lafayette, Aaron Burr, and Thomas 
Lord Fairfax went up and down her grass-grown streets. 
She féted Braddock and his gallant command. The splen- 
dors of the ball given by her citizens to the British the 
night before they started out on the fatal campaign against 
the French and indians have been the theme of many chroni 
cles. We can almost fancy that we see Madam Carlyle and 
little Sally Fairfax in the panelled drawing-room, splendid 
in trains of brocade carried over the arm, with ‘‘lappets and 
piners” of antique Mechlin, with powdered hair and waving 
feathers 

The old Carlyle house is still standing, where the council 
of Governors and other Colonial executives met to confer 
with the headstrong English commander about the conduct 
of the expedition to the regions of the Ohio. Here for the 
first time young Washington steps into the counsels of his 
countrymen. Summoned from Mount Vernon to give Gen- 


eral Braddock the benefit of his knowledge of Indian war- 
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DESIGN FOR FINGER-BOWL DOILY. 


fare, he laid by the wisdom and moderation of his opinions 
his reputation as a statesman. 
where the dignitaries met was the scene of many Colonial 
Here General Washington and ‘‘she 
that was tlie Widow Custis” have played many a stately rub- 
ber with Colonel and Madam Carlyle. 


banquets and dinners. 
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This same old blue room 


In it the two courtly 
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dames chatted and sipped their coffee from ‘ egg-shell 
china,” while their husbands over a glass of toddy or punch 
planned, > the formation of the oldest Masonic lodge 
in America, ious Alexandrians, with bated breath, show 
you the treasures of this lodge, still in excellent preservation. 
Here is the ‘‘chamber clock” of ‘‘our illustrious Brother 
Past Master General George Washington, of Alexandria 
Washington Lodge No. 22, who died December 14, 1799, at 
10.20 p.m.” The hands still point to the hour when he 
breathed his last. Behind glass, in a niche in the wall, are the 
sash and apron “worked by the hands of the ‘fairly fair’ 
Marquise de poe me and worn by Washington at the 
laying of the southeast corner-stone of the national Capitol 
in 1793. An hour-glass, a chair, bits of clothing, and frag 
ments of the tents used by the greatest of Alexandrians at 
Yorktown and Dorchester Heights, together with his farm 
spurs and field-compass, are treasured as jewels in the re- 
public’s crown. 

The chair in which Mary Washington sat when she 
nursed ler ‘‘ good boy George” is to-day one of the house 
hold. plenishings of a lady resident of Alexandria, who 
guards it as the —. of hereye. More precious, however, 
in the estimation of the true Virginian is old Christ Church. 
An ancient sexton, who, in common with his fellow-crafts- 
men, looked as if incrusted and powdered with ashes, became 
our. guide one glorious November day, and patronizingly 
took us about the historic spot, with the air, also peculiar to 
his kind, of having done it all himself. The old edifice is 
in such a perfect state of preservation that it can hardly be 
called a relic; yet, with the addition of the bell tower, it 
stands very much as it was finished in 1773. Its building 
cost the pious old burghers thousands of pounds of tobacco, 
for the contract called for the best of English brick, and 
juniper shingles three-fourths of an inch in thickness. 
Aniong the first pews sold in perpetuity was the one for 
which vestryman Colonel George Washington gave the high- 
est price paid—thirty-six pounds. This pew is devoted by 
the hospitable church folk to the use of the stranger within 
their gate. Sitting in it, we can see the baptismal font 
presented by Washington to the congregation, together 
with two massive mahogany chairs and the communion 
table. The old wineglass pulpit and the glass chandelier 
are still in-their places, and the church looks very much 
as it must have done. on a Sunday morning in 1776. To be 
sure, Mrs. William Payne is not here in her special seat on 
“the upper platform” provided at her husband’s expense, 
and conceded by the vestry in consideration of her deafness. 
We miss, too, the sexton, Susannah Edwards, who in most 
manly fashion ushered the congregation to the seats allotted 
to each, ‘‘ according to dignity.” As a relic of her reign we 
are shown a curious green bag fastened to a long pole, at 
the end of which a bell was attached. Shaking this vigor- 
ously, the energetic Susannah demanded the offerings of the 
somnolent brethren. So well did the good dame perform 
the duties of her position that a certain Mrs. Cook several 
years later was elected to the same office. Improving upon 
the custom of her predecessors, she patrolled the aisles in 
vigilant military fashion during the entire service, havin 
first locked the door of every pew upon the subdued onl 
submissive worshippers. 

The musty old records in the vestry-room would delight 
the soul of the antiquarian. One mouldy page tells us that 
the salary of the first rector, the Rev. Townsend Dade, was 
17,280 pounds of tobacco. We also find that upon one mem- 
orable occasion the vestry gave ‘‘ Townsend Dade, for setting 
a poor man over the ferry, twenty-four pounds of tobacco,” 

church-wardens bound apprentices to their masters, and 
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received fines for the violation 
of certain penal statutes. 
Thus in 1775 we find this en 
try: ‘‘ By cash received of Mr 
William Adams for the sever 
al fines for deer-killing out of 
season, delivered to him by 
Mr. Bryan Fairfax, 2 pounds 
10 shillings In 1777 it was 
discovered that one thing more 
was needed to sustain the dig 
nity of the parish—‘‘a hen 
house "—and forthwith a len 
house was ordered for the 
“s glebe house a or parsonage 
to be ‘' 16 feet by 10 feet, of 
hewn logs, with two ballard 
doors.” 

The architect of the old 
chureh bore the illustrious 
name of Wren. As we note 
the beauty of the little struc 
ture we are tempted to believe 
that plain ‘‘ James Wren, gen- 
tleman,” may have been of 
kin to the great Sir Christo- 
pher 

W hat a treat to early Christ 
Church goers must have been 
the arrival of the family from 
Mount Vernon in the old yel- 
low chariot drawn by four 
cream-colored horses! Even 
the coal-scuttle bonnets of the 
day could not dim the beauty 
of Nellie Custis, nor mar the 
high-bred loveliness of Mrs. 
Washington. After service, 
the chronicles say, ‘‘ the gen- 
try” were wont to linger in 
the old church-yard chatting 
with friends and neighbors. 
General Washingion, we are 
told, used to go from group 
to group talking and shaking 
hands until the patience of his 
wife was exhausted. In this 
same quiet spot many of the 
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old friends have laid them down to rest, and their names and 
their virtues are written on slabs of crumbling granite. One 
stone in the rear of the church particularly attracted our at- 
tention, because after the name of the gentle sleeper an eras- 
ure seemed to have been made. The moving encyclopedia 
at our side was equal to the occasion, however, and inform- 
ed us that once the inscription declared that she who laid at 





Fig. 3.—Crixxiep Batiste Gown. 


rest there had been the ninth wife of the architect of the 
church. A rector of great conscientiousness had ordered 
the number stricken out, on the ground that he had never 
heard of such a thing, and that it was clearly impossible. 
The good man evidently had not read Mrs. Beecher’s ac- 
count of the marriage at which her husband officiated, 
where the bride had had eight predecessors 

A visit to Alexandria would not be complete without a 
glauce at the old slave-market, where are displayed the 


Fig. 4.—Lace Care with VeLvet Yowr.—{[See Fig. 6.] Fig. 5.—Sea-sipe Dress, 
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Fig. 7.—Ner Cape. 


chains and balls once used to 
subdue the refractory slaves. 
Our dusky Jehu declares that 
in the dead of night blood 
curdling cries wake the echoes 
of the old building, while 
ghostly hands shake the rust 
ing chains. 

Truly there is a victory for 
the vanquished, and  grass- 
grown Alexandria has a charm 
which the national capital in 
all her glory cannot claim. 


SUMMER TOILKLTTES. 
Tc young lady’s evening 

gown, Fig. 1, is of satin 
striped white gauze. Two 
pleatings of the material bor 
der the skirt, each with a nar 
row garland of tiny blossoms 
in the heading, and a similar 
garniture is around the low 
neck of the bodice. A _ belt 
and breast knot with long 
tlowing ends are of light green 
ribbon, 

The novel gown Fig. 2 is 
of white silk muslin over light 
green silk. The muslin is put 
on in cross folds, which are 
tacked to the silk skirt, and is 
troversed by three scarfs of 
silver-striped gauze, caught at 
intervals with small clusters 
of flowers. The low bodice 
is draped, with double frills 
forming a bertha, and a draped 
belt of striped tissue. The 
evening cape is of green 
velvet, lined with lighter green 
silk, embroidered in silver, and 
with a broad collarette of sil 
ver lace. 

The gown Fig. 3 is of pale 
yellow crinkled batiste. Rows 
of narrow black satin ribbon 
in groups of three hoop the 
















skirt 
bise lace threaded with black satin ribbon, 
and a black satin ribbon belt. 

Fig. 4 shows 4 cape of accordion-pleated 
black lace, joined to a pointed yoke of black 
velvet, with velvet epaulettes. The edges 
of the velvet are bordered with jet 

Light green crépon with bise lace is the 
material of the gown Fig. 5. A deep flounce 
of lace borders the skirt, headed by a knotted 
ribbon to match the wool The bodice is 
ornamented with insertions and frills of lace, 
ancl completed by a ribbon belt 

rhe cape Fig. 3 is of yellowish écru coarse 
meshed Russian net. Two yards and a half 
of net thirty inches deep are required to 
make it. The net is doubled over to form 
two capes, and shirred around a ribbon at 
the neck. The capes are each hemmed 
around an écru satin ribbon 


WHAT ONE GIRL 
‘2 girl was just twenty. She had been 
at school for last ten years; had 
studied everything she wanted to, and sev 
eral things she did not care for; had come 
with a trunkful of pretty gowns and half a 
dozen dainty hats and veils to spend the 
summer in a suburban town, far from her 
home, which was in the South 
It had always been enough for this girl to 
be alive and to be happy. Her sweet looks 
and her sweet ways had been so pleasing to 
her father and mother, her brothers and 
cousins, that she had never felt the need of 
trying do them any good. When at 
school, the same sweet ways and sweet looks 


DID. 


to 


condensed milk make it possible to have 
milk in latitades where the heat of the sun 
would otherwise make it impossible. And 
in the interiors, too, are the great grain-grow- 
ing fields, supplying equally well the box in 
the pantry, the bin in the stable; while there 
are miles of trim market-gardens furnishing 
vegetables in quantities that seen on city 
stalls seem almost appalling. Our own figs, 
our own raisins, our own almonds, our own 
olive oil, would be sufficient if we chose to 
call upon them and no other; our own wines, 
our own beers, are more than is good for us. 

Forests that supply us with our wood for 
manufacturing are within our borders, and 
so are the miues that give us coal of every 
sort, that give us iron, that give us gold, that 
give us silver enough to upset the monetary 


| systems of the world, that give us jewels, 


had made her popular, and it did not oceur | 
to her that she was to exert an influence on | 


her companions 

It probably never does occur to a rose or 
a& pansy that it has any duty in the matter 
of being fragraut and attractive. It simply 
lives its life 

In the summer home, however, Girlie, as 
her father liked to call her, found that every- 
body was on the gu¢ vive to help everybody 
else. Her aunt and her girl cousins all had 
their work among the poor, or they read to 
sick people, or taught in Sunday -school. 
Two cousins were very much interested in a 
working-girls' club, a hundred girls gathered 
from a factory in the hottest part of the town. 
The club met evenings, and the young ladies 
of the place, dressed in the severest possible 
gowns of calico in summer, of serge in win 
ter, with white aprons and caps, like maids, 
took turnsin entertaining their young friends 

** It's surprising,” said one cousin to Girlie, 
“that we can make no impression on those 
poor things, no matter how we try. They 
wear the same tawdry imitation lace oat 
paste jewelry, they have trailing dresses in 
the street, and their hats are covered witli 
cheap flowers. Our example does not count 

Girlie only laughed. Then she said, with 
her soft Southern drawl: “They don’t care 
for your caps aud your aprons. It’s all a 
sham, don’t you see? It doesn’t impress 
them because it isn’t sincere.” 

It happened one evening that the pro 
gramme for an entertainment was incom- 
plete. Girlie was asked to take a part, to 
play a piano solo, or give a recitation. 
ended in her doing both. She went in her 
pretty white wool gown, with pale lilac 
bows here and there, her dress so rich, so 
maidenly, 80 becoming, that she was bewitch 
ing in it. The girls clapped their hands and | 
applauded her with enthusiasm. They 
crowded around her, and begged her to come 
and teach one of their classes on Sunday. 

Girlie was persuaded. She said she knew 
so little herseif that she would have to study 
very hard. When Sunday came she dressed 
in her pretty, dainty tailor-made gown, her 
simple sailor hat, ber gray gloves. From | 
head to feet she was like an exquisite flower, 
but not a puff nor frill nor ruffle was su- 
perfluous, nor could one have been spared 

The girls listened to her and looked at her 
In six months you would not have known 
them for thie same set; their taste was quieter, 
their gowns were simpler, more refined, less 
pretentious; their hats lost the load of flowers 
and feathers. Girlie was imitated in her 
speech, her manners, her exterior; she had 
set a good examplk 


OUR OWN RESOURCES. 

THERE is something that kindles the im 

| agination—and the patriotism, too—in 
the thought of the way this vast country | 
feeds itself, clothes itself, and amuses itself 
satisfactorily; for although much still comes 
from outside, more comes from within, and 
all could be furnished by ourselves if need 
were. Itis a thougit of especial interest to 
women as the purveyors and clothers of the 
family. All over the Southwestern prairies 
roar and trample the herds of cattle that at | 
length are found in the abattoirs of the 
North west, from whence, ready for market, 
they are brought to the seaboard in the won 
derful refrigerator cars, that bring also the 
fresh strawberry, the grape, the plum, the 
peach, across a continent, from California, 
from Florida, as unspecked as when plucked 
from the stem. Ata point in the extreme 
east of the State of Maine sardines sufficient 
for the lunches of great armies are put up; 
at the extreme West, in Oregon, salmon is 
canned to an extent which makes the de 
lectable food a dainty for the poor. 

From the coast, shoals of fish, schools of 
lobsters, beds of oysters, go inland; from the 
North come down butter and eggs by car- 
loads. Liverywhere are b grazing: | 


| at a proper stage of ripeness. 


It | 


| meal. 


| ripe tomatoes sliced an 


from the emeralds of North Carolina to the 
tourmaline of Maine, the turquoise of Ari- 
zona, the pink pearl of Wisconsin. Clothed 
with the cotton and the silk and the wool of 
our own gtowing (as we can be when we 
will, since the woven fabrics are all here), 
stimulated with the tea of our own pro 
ducing, it seems as if we needed nothing 
from other quarters except the coffee and 
the quinine, and perhaps shall not always be 
in need of them. The strange sweetmeats 
and sauces that come to us from foreign 
lands could easily be replaced by as pungent 
and delicate ones of our own at need; and 
we are really forced to call upon the rest of 
the world for nothing but our milder drinks— 
the tea we do not trouble to raise, the coffee 
and chocolate, and the finer workmanship 
than our own in laces, shawls, and rugs. 

Of course we do call upon the outer world 
for many things, as our great commerce and 
its imports show; but we know that the 
necessity for these things is not absolute, and 
that we are really capable of feeding, cloth- 
ing, educating, and entertaining ourselves, 


| as for the most part we do now, and that our 


country is really sufficient to our needs, as 
the dew of Eden was to the watering of 


Eden. 
TOMATOES. 


N° vegetable is more universally liked by 
A the American people than the tomato, 
aud, as a rule, no other isso generally spoiled 
in cooking. If over or under done, or cooked 
too rapidly, much of the delicate flavor is 
destroyed 

The tomato is not perfect unless gathered 
If at all green 
it is unfit for use, and if over-ripe is watery 
and unpleasantly acid. As no vegetable de- 
cays more rapidly, tomatoes should be as 
fresh as possible for the table. 

When served raw, or in salad, they should 
be carefully peeled with a sharp kuife with- 
out scalding, and served véry cold. Vinegar 
should not be poured over sliced tomatoes 
until put upon the table. The addition of a 
few thin slices of onion will impart a plea- 
sant taste. Lemon juice may be used in 
place of vinegar if preferred. A dish of 
sliced tomatoes, sprinkled with powdered 
sugar and shaved ice, with the juice of a 
lemon squeezed over, will be found very re- 
freshing for breakfast in hot weather. 

Tomatoes sliced, broiled, and buttered, or 
dipped in °8g batter and fried in boiling 
lard, will also be acceptable for the morning 
For luncheons and dinners no vege- 
table makes a more appetizing salad than 

d served either with 
mayonnaise or plain salad dressing. Stew 
ing is possibly the most common mode of 
serving tomatoes, and the one in which they 
fare worst at the hands of the ordinary cook, 
who fails to see the importance of cooking 
them slowly for an hour and a half rather 
than rapidly for half an hour. After being 
peeled and chopped they should be put in a 
saucepan and set over a slow fire to simmer 
for an hour; then to every pint of the stewed 
tomatoes add a table-spoonful of grated 
bread crumbs, a teaspoonful of butter, a 
pinch of white pepper and salt each, with 
half a teaspoonful of sugar, and let cook for 
balf an hour. When done they should be 
smooth and thick, but not stiff or full of 
lumps. This receipt for stewing tomatoes is 
the one used by the old-fashioned Southern 
cooks, and cannot be excelled by any given 
in modern cook-books. 

Scalloped tomatoes make a delicious din- 
ner dish. To prepare it peel large ripe toma- 


| toes, slice, and sprinkle with salt. Cover the 


bottom of a baking-dish with a layer of stale 
bread crumbs, then slices of tomatoes, more 
bread crumbs, with bits of butter, salt, and 
pepper; continue to arrange the tomatoes 
and seasoning in this way until the dish is 
full; spread the top with butter, and set in a 
hot oven to bake an hour. Tomatoes cut open, 


| the centres filled with butter, pepper, and 


salt, and the halves pressed together and 
baked in a hot oven, form an appetizing 
entreé for dinner. 

Stuffed tomatoes, a similar dish, is slight- 
ly varied by taking out the seed and pulp, 
and mixing with chopped cold veal or 
chicken, a little lean cold boiled ham minced 
fine, the mashed yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, 
a slice of minced onion, a table-spoonful of 
butter, two table-spoonfuls of grated bread 
crumbs, with salt and pepper, the mixture 
put back into the tomatoes, which are put in 
a pan and set in the stove to bake. 

Tomato farei, a creole dish, while too 
troublesome for every-day use, is a pleasing 
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The bodice has a collarette of broad | grounds for milch-cattle, and producers of 











addition to a company dining. To make it, 
chop a pound of cold chicken, season with 
half a teaspoonful of mustard, a pinch of 

round cloves, a slice of grated onion, the 
rice of half a lemon, and a dash of cayenne; 
add a teacup of grated bread crumbs and a 
table-spoonful of cold boiled rice. Cut the 
tops from a dozen large ripe tomatoes, scrape 
out the insides, and fill with the dressing. 
Make a sauce of half a pint of white stock, 
8 table-spoonfuls of wine, 1 table-spoonful of 
red-currant jelly, a teaspoonful of celery 
extract, a squeeze of lemon juice, and a 
table-spoonful of flour rubbed with a tea- 
spoonful of butter. Set over the fire, and 
stir until smooth; lay the tomatoes in the 
pan; let cook over the fire for fifteen min- 
utes; take off and set in the oven until 
brown, basting occasionally. When done 
tuke up the tomatoes; arrange on a dish. 

Tomatoes may be added to omelet, fried 
with chickén or steak, stewed and spread on 
buttered toast, and used as an addition to 
beef soup, giving all these dishes a delicious 
flavor. 

Tomato sauce is a suitable accompaniment 
for all meats, and is especially liked with 
fish. 


Besides these excellent dishes prepared | 


from tomatoes in season, they can be put up 
in a variety of ways for winter use. 
Eviza R. PARKER. 


DAINTY DISHES. 


Lemon Tartlets.—The juice of 2 lemons, 
and the rinds grated; clean the grater off 
with bread, only using sufficient crumbs to 
take off all the lemon peel; beat all together 
with 2 eggs, half a pound of loaf-sugar, 
and a quarter of a pound of butter. This is 
sufficient to make twelve tartlets, and will 
be found very excellent. 

The pastry in which the above mixture 
is to be baked can be made of one pint of 
flour and a spoonful éach of butter and lard, 
Every kitchen should be supplied with the 
pretty little crimped tins used for the lining 
to tarts. 

Lemon Cheese - cakes (that will keep for 
several weeks).—To a quarter of a pound of 
butter put a pound of white sugar, 6 ones 
(leaving out two whites), the rinds of 3 
lemons grated, and the juice of 3; put 
them all into a pan and let them simmer 
over the fire until the sugar is dissolved and 
it begins to thicken like honey. When cold 
put it into sweetmeat-pots for use. When 
made into cheese-cakes—that is, warmed and 
put into pastry freshly made—add grated 
sweet biscuits. 

Potato Cheese-cake.—Four ounces of but- 
ter, the same of pounded sugar, and 6 
ounces of white potatoes boiled and mashed 
through a sieve; the rind of 1 lemon and 
half the juice, unless more acid is liked, 
when the whole may be put in. 
ingredients well together, with 2 eggs, and 
fill with the mixture tart-pans, and bake in 
a moderate oven. 

Omelet Souffle —Separate the whites from 
the yolks of 6 eggs, faking care to remove 
the specks. Add to the yolks 2 table-spoon- 
fuls of pulverized sugar and a little lemon 
juice, beating them well together. Whip 
the whites until they stand alone, when they 
must be mixed with the rest. Put a small 
piece of butter into the frying - pan, let it 
melt upon a slow fire, then add the omelet, 
taking great care that it does not burn; turn 
it out upon a dessert-dish, glaze by strewing 
powdered sugar over it; then put it into the 
oven; when it has risen glaze it gain, and 
serve it. This is considered one of the most 
delicious of all desserts by connoisseurs. 
The French frequently flavor with orange- 
flower water instead of lemon. 


. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 


has been used for over ~ 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It seothes the child, sofiens the gume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottie.—[{Adv.) 


yeurs by millions of 





CRYING BABIES. 

Some people do not love them. They should nse 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, a per- 
fect infant food. A million American babies have 
been raised to manhood and womanhood on the Eagle 
brand. Grocers and Druggisis.—{ Adv.) 
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lA Cup of | 
Bouillon 
'can be made in three minutes, thus: | 


| take a cup of boiling hot water, stir | 
| in a quarter-teaspoon (not more) of | 


Palatable, Pure, Refresh- 
ing, and Stimulating 
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Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef, 


Then add an egg— | 
and some sherry if | 
liked — season care- | 
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BUTTERMILK 


waa TOILET SOAP 


OVER 1,000,000 Ladies who have 
used it Pronounce it the Best Soap 
in the World for the 


COMPLEXION. 


Excels any 2% cent Soap. Ark 
your Dealer for Full size 
sample, 12 cents. 

COSMO. BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
84 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Free Dark Rooms 


at the World’s Fair. 


Every amateur photographer who at- 
tends the World’s Fair will want a com- 
plete photographic record of his trip, 
Toassist him in this we have erected a 
Free Dark Room Building within the 
Fair grounds and equipped it with every 
convenience for changing films and 
plates. Competent attendants will be in 
charge to make slight repairs—assist 
any Kodaker that may have trouble in 
working his camera, or replace any 
Kodak that is not in good order, with one 
that will work satisfactorily. 

The use of the dark room and the 
attendance will be absolutely free. In 
short, we propose to help every Kodaker 
get full value for the $2.00 which must 
be paid the World's Fair authorities 
for the privilege of making pictures on 
the grounds. 


EASTIIAN KODAK CO., 


Send 5 cents for 
sample World's far ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


View, 4245. 
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PERSONAL LOVELINESS | 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


On the other 


Don't lose sight 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel. 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 
Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 


The gums are made healthy by its 





1893, In Rvery 
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| Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 








the Country. 


|THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


} New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


| BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
| BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
| REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.B. LEESON & CO,, Sole Importers, 
317 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 





FACE POWDER 
ishes; 


RICKSECKER'’S 


pApsoiutety, Harmless, Wonder- 
ul poes: over all others, 
ink or Yellow, 25c. Wood 
Drug ists, or by mall, for 
. in stamps. 
CKSECKER, 
68 Maiden 








GRIPPLES, !< want air or exereiae, buy 


a FAIRY 


| SATRICYCLE 






CHEAP FOR ALL. 





BEST &CO 


Liliputian Bazaar, 





Swimming Jackets. 


Children visiting the seashore should 
be provided with one of these useful 
articles for safety—easily adjusted and 
enable beginners to learn to swim easily 
without risk—all sizes $1.75. 


We have a complete assortment of 
Bathing Suits, Caps and Shoes for 
Boy s, Misses and Children, at the lowest 


prices. 
; Neptune Jersey Suits, fancy 
Special stripes for Boys & Youths, 98 cts. 


Mail orders have careful attention. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Everything Else is old! 
JUST PATENTED 


The Comfort 











eas FAY MFG. co., Elyria, 0. 
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Gutta Percha on both aaee ot steel. Wanen 


Stay. 
roof. Beware of Imitations. 


Manufactured by the NT! DRESS STAY AY MFO. CO... Ypsilanti Mich. 
— “ Rey Y ALL JOBBERS AND RETA se . 


DKESS STE 
SPECIAL _faObEL DS 





EL CO. 74 Grend 
BROWN & 


——— 
035 Market Street, San Francisco — 








Belts Supp porter 


with pateat “ROYAL ” Clasps that do 
not cut the stockings like the old- 
style FasLevers, 

HAS PATENT 
Double Fish-Hook Clasp 
front ant back FOR SPECIAL USE. 
Simplicity itself to fasten and un fasten, 


bat 
CANNOT UNFASTEN OF ITSELF. 
In ordering give size of waist meas- 
ure. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
By Mai: 


Black Ratin, « + «+ $1.50. 
Black jateen, ees 
If noi obtained from your dealer 


send to 


G. W. HOYT CO., Sele Mfrs., 
howe Monroe St, Chicago. 


- ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
FOR WOMEN 


The same as for Men. Whether 
travelling or at home, Provides 
indemnity for injaries and a 
large sum for death to husband, 
children or beneficiary. Opens 
also to women a new field of 
profitable employment. Pamph- 
Jets sent. Women Agents 
Wanted, 


THE INTER-STATE CASUALTY CO., 
Nos, 62 & 64 peng 5 ¥. 


MR. J. B. SMALL §.27 5.2 


desiring them, cut paper patterns of any designs pub- 
lished in Harfer’s Bazar. Send for price-list to 
J. B. BALL, 491 Bread St., Newark, N. ds 


Walter Besant Novels 


LIBRARY EDITION. 














All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
Illustrated. 


Armorel of Lyonesse. 
Children of Gibeon. 
For Faith and Freedom. [ilustrated. 
St. Katherine’s by the Tower. Iilus- 


trated. 
The Ivory Gate. 


The World Went Very Well Then. 
Illustrated. 


I}lustrated, 





12mo, Cloth, $1.25 each. 





OTHER BOOKS BY MR. BESANT: 


London. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00, 
Fifty Years Ago. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
$2.50. 





WHAT 1s CARMELITE? 


Tt is the li 
yet strong, wit 
ai = wear. 

mportant ! 


a dust-resisti 


All the Priestley dress 


test weight black silk-and-wool fabric made, and a eet ley. 
surface which causes it to be rc 
ATISPACTORY WEAR GU 
goods are stamped, poy 5 pts — ‘the under side of the selvedge, 

wih the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.). Unless so. stamped they 


Sheer and as cool as muslin; 
oat desirable for travelling purposes or 


are not genuine. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ua The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
| of the price. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE SEASON. 
Tur summer girl's in vogue again down by the wave-lapped shore, 
Clad in soft lawns and broad straw hats and ribbons too galore. 
She smiles on every fran that comes, she beams upon the boys, 
And never seems to jose at all her wondrous equipoise. 


She walks apon the sandy beach the while the moon looks down, 
And says the things to Tommy Hicks she said last night to Brown 
She gives young Jinks a deal if hope; and Tompkins feels that he, 
From what she @ys, alone cun fill her heart with ecstasy. 


Young Brokely’* manly bosom with a wondrous gladness swells 
To note ti we-light in her eyes while munching catamels 
Which from the hested city he that day has brought to her, 
Just as, indeed, that selfsame light makes Wilkin's pulses stir. 


And in the ballroom every night she waltzes with Jack Vane 


As if she never, never hoped to dance the waltz again, 

Though later on the hotel porch she glances at Perrine 

As though ehe thought that he alone of all men was divine 

Such trifing with these manly hearts seems very wrong; but then, 

We muat remember, Brown and Hicks ef al. are summer men, 

And th « by no means their first short visit to the shore. 

Each knows her well, for each has met the summer gir! before. 
Gastow V. Deaxe. 

—— 

‘Myr ’ nelaw,” anid Jarley, “is the ideal mother-in-law.” 

‘Lam sorry t ar that,” said Hawkins. “In my case the mother-io- 
law 0 act je a far more agreeable person than the mother-in-law of 
fictior PP te 

It wae an awfnily in thing for her to say, but, nevertheless, when 
Choliie had observed that he wondered how it felt to be a donkey, she re- 


“ Why, Mr. Sappy, can’t you define yor? sensations 7” 
—— 








I wish I was a frog,” aaid the tramp ‘ 
“So that you could loaf on a lily-pad 7” asked his companion. 
No. But I haven't any cash this morning, and a frog always has a 
greenback abont him pa Ses 
Do you have any trouhb vith your freaks 7?” asked the visitor of the 
Dime Musenm mar : ; 
“ Lote of it,” returned the keeper. “The Ossified Man is always kick- 
ing: but I guess he won't kick much more.” 
“Why not? Have you given in to him? : 
“No: bat I told bim the next time he growled I'd give bim to the 
Dog-faced Boy for lanct 
— —— ' 
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NICELY PUT. 
SHE. “ Won’r YOU NAVE A Ch@AR? I ALWAYS FEEL WHEN I AM TALKING TO A MAN THAT A CIGAR SHAKES WITH ME 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF ENTERTAINING MIM. 
HE. “ You DO. NOT NEED ANY ASSISTANCE.” 
SHE, * Bor it ts sucH A RELIeF.” 


ALL ABOUT A TELEGRAM. 


-_ 


Bixeo. “Iias a telegram come for me 7 

Mus. Brxeo. “ Have you been expecting one?” 

Bineo. “ Oh no, of course not.” (Sarcastically.) “You don’t suppose 
I would ask you that question if I expected one, do yon ?” 

Mas. Bineo (sweetly). *‘ You might, dear. What would you say, now, 
if | should say that a telegram has come for you 7” 

Biveo. “ Aha! I knew it.' I’ve been expecting that telegram all the 
afternoon.” (Impatiently.) “* Where is it ?” 

Mas. Bingo. “Ili get it. But, dear, I thought it best to open it. Yon 
didn't mind, did you, dearest 7" 

Bineo. “Certainly not. It’s only a matter of business. From Jack 
Ensiow, ain't it ?” 

Mas. Bixeo. “ Yes, dear.” 

Binxco, “ Important meeting to-night. Says I must be there, doesn't 
he ?” 

Mas. Bixeo. “ Yea, dear.” 

Biveo (rubbing his hands). “1 knew it. Well, I'll have to rnsh right 
off after dinner. Sorry for you, my dear, but, you know, business must 
be attended to.” 

Mes. Breeo. “Oh, that’s all sight, darling. But don't you want to see 
the meseage 7” 

Bineo. “ Why should 1? You opened it, read it like a good wife that 
you are, and I guess I can trust you. Jack wants me” (elightedly); 
* that's all, and I mast go.” 

Mas. Brxeo. “ Bat there was one thing more he said, my pet.” 

Hinao (suspiciously). “Oh! there was. Well, what was it?” 

as. Buneo (all emiles), “ He says he's got front-row seats.” 
pes Tom Masson. 
Vierron. “ Why, Dottie, you have yonr mamma's eyes, haven't you 7” 
Dorris. ** Yeth:: bat she don’t mind. She hath mine.” 
a 


** What are those lanterns we see shining on the beach ?” asked Hawley. 

“Those aren't lanterns,” said Paulow. “They are the diamond ear- 
rings of the proprietor’s wife.” 

_—_—— 

Jobnnie is a bright little boy who tries to reason out things that he isn't 
quite eure of. One day his teacher said, 

* Johnnie, what other name has Ireland ft” 

Johnnie thonght deeply for a few momenta, and then replied, “‘ Green- 
land, 1 guess.” 

** By Jove,” said Caddy, “ there is no change poeket4n these trousers !” 

* Perhaps you can carry your change in the turned-up énéis of the legs,” 
suggested the valet. 

Tenant. “ See here, Mr Landlord, the people on the floor above dance 
and jomp around all night, and we can't get any sleep. :Ien't there any- 
thing that can be done 7?” 

Lanpiorp, “Certainly there is. Either take the flat above them, or 
dauice and jump around all night yourselves and kéep the people below 
awake. 

“ Binks is a very shady person. His record is simply outrageous,” said 
Harkins. 

“Dear me!" said his Boston friend. “ Why will yon never speak Eng- 
lish? A shady record is umbrageons.” 

3s a 


Vusrron. “ Well, Effie, do you know who I am 7?” 
Errin. “Yeth. You are that old idiot Dr. Browne.” 











SPECIAL RATES. 


“My dear,” said Mr. Foster, as he glanced over the pile of letters by 
his plate at breakfast, “1 have a little enrprise for you.” 

The entire family became instantly attentive. “‘ You know,” continued 
the smiling man, “of Finnyfire-Harbor-on-the-Soand, It is a beantiful 
cool epot—no mosquitoes—bathing, boating, and general happiness. I 
quote from the advertisement of the Cuttlefish Villa, which caught my 
eye the other day. The proprietor, my love, advertised Special py nel 
Children, and I forthwith wrote to him Here is the answer,” holding 
aloft an envelope, ‘‘and if favorable we will all go down—”" 

“ To-morrow,” suggested half a dozen fresh young voices. 

“* Wait, my dears,” said their mother, calmly, yet traly delighted. 

Mr. Foster opened the letter and read, 

— Replying to your favor of the 17th inst., I would say that our regular 
rates for adults are $3 to $4 per day—'” 

“Rather expensive,” interpolated Mre. Foster; “ but with reductions 
for the children—” 

: “* And,’” continued Mr. Foster, slowly reading, “‘ ‘special rates for chil- 
dren—’” 

“ Ah-h,” hummed the seven listeners, scarcely able to restrain their im- 
patience. 

“* Special rates for children,’” repeated Mr. Foster, severely, “ * three 
dollars a day extra each.’” 





THE SCHOOL BORED 


SHOWED HIMSELF A LEADER. 


The inhabitants of a certain Florida town are mostly engaged in 
wrecking, and manage to support themselves very pe apn ae | from the 
proceeds, Sunday services at the frame church are always well attended. 

One Sunday recently the church was crowded with worshippers. The 
minister was at Thirdly, when a man rushed to the door and yelled, 
“Wreck.” There was linmediately a tremendous scramble. The min- 
ister called‘ Halt !” at the top of his lungs, and as the congregation paused, 
was seen to glide down from the pulpit, and saying, “ Let's all have a 
fair start,” he rnshed down the aisle and was the first one out. 





IV. 
THE LIONESS, THE INGENIOUS EXPLORER,-AND THE TIN PAIL. 





























THROUGH THE WOODS. 


ITHIN the wood the shadows of the 
trees are 
But following the footsteps of my love, I 
trace 
Where she has gone before me through 
the darksome place, 
For golden rays of sunlight shine where 
she has passed. 


The wood, my brothers, is this world where- 
in we live; 
The sunlight comes alone from joys that 
Love can give. 
FLAVEL Scorr Mines. 


WOMEN’S WORKSHOP. 


IX Rangoon, Burmah, as we have it from 
reliable authority, there is in active oper- 
ation one of these attractive helps to women 
who are in sore need of chances to earn 
their own living. In one of the principal 
streets of this ancient city a building has 
been rented,and a forewoman, a person of en- 
ergy and rare executive ability, residing on 
the premises, gives her entire time to the 
furtherance of the work in hand. She it is 
who receives orders, and is responsible for 
the good management and success of the un- 
dertaking. 

To more than sixty women opportunity is 
offered whereby ‘‘an honest independence ” 
may be ome. 


THE COLUMBIA FOUNTAIN. 
See illustration on page 562. 


‘y.HE canal which marks the centre of the 
Grand Court of Honor at the World’s 

Fair holds many beautiful things, but none 
is more striking or impressive than the great 
Columbia Fountain. It is the work of the 
sculptor Frederick Macmonnies, and typi- 
fies the triumph and the glory of Columbia. 
A mammoth barge is represented, stately 
and beautiful in al whereir Columbia 
sitsenthroned. This one figure towers above 
all the others, and attracts the attention at 
once by its dignity and repose. Father 
Time is behind the throne, guiding the bar, 
through all the perils of the years, while 
Fame stands at the prow and voices the 
_— of the Goddess of the Republic. 

here are four charming figures on either 
side of the barge bearing upon the long 
sweeps which rest in the water. These fig- 
ures represent the spirits which have won 
for Columbia the triumphs of the age and 
continue to carry her onwards in her success- 
ful course. They are Science, Industry, 
Commerce, Agriculture, and the four arts— 
Music, Drama, Painting, and Literature—as 
fair and graceful in form as the artist's hand 
can mould them. Eight sea-horses precede 
the barge, bearing outriders, and making 
clear the way. In the water all around > aw 
dolphins, tritons, and mermaids, joyful at- 
tendants in the train of the goddess. 

From all sides and in every direction shoot 
ao of water, which at night are illuminated 

y gore producing a wonderful effect, 
and enhancing the grandeur of the whole. 
The fountain is in a circular basin 150 feet 
in diameter, and the water from it flows 
down in gentle cascades all around into the 
canal. The greatest figure is twenty feet in 
height, and the whole thing is colossal; but, 
like all — at the fair, it is so graceful 
and in such harmony with its oe 
that it does not awe you as some big works 
do. You may admire and enjoy it sufficient- 
ly without being painfully impressed with 
its size. The direction of the barge is tow- 
ard the golden statue of the Republic at the 
other end of the canal, beyond which rises 
the Peristyle on the Lake Front. Behind 
the fountain is the Administration Building, 
which marks one end of the Grand Court, 
but the view is not marred in any way, for 
on all sides there is sufficient space to observe 
and appreciate the beauty of the whole thing 
from a-distance. The photograph, which 
gives a bird’s-eye view of the fountain and its 
surroundings, was taken from the roof of the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building. A 
faint idea of the wonderful scale on which 
the fair is carried out may be had by observ- 
ing the size of the people beneath, and yet 
the entire Grand Court is only one small 
corner of the whole exhibition. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Good Soup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 


Extract “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ- 
ent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 


A LOAF OF BREAD 


i fifty minutes, and that with the least 
trouble and the most wholesome that 


can be made, is given by the new method 
of raising with Royal ing Powder in- 
stead of yeast. 


The receipt for making this delicious, 
nutritive, and healthful article, which is so 
highly endorsed and recommended by the 
New York health authorities, is given below: 

To make one loaf 1 quart flour, 1 teaspoon- 
ful salt, 4¢ teaspoonful sugar, 2 heaping tea- 
spoonfuls Royal Baking Powder, half medi- 
um-sized cold boiled potato, and water. Sift 
eae ae flour, salt, sugar, and 
baking powder; rub in the potato; add suf- 
ficient water to mix smoothly and rapidly into 
a stiff batter, about as soft as for pound- 
cake; about a pint of water to a quart of 
flour will be uired—more or less accord- 
ing to the brand and quantity of the flour 
used. Do not make a stiff dough, as in 
yeast bread. Pour the batter into a 

n,44¢ by 8 inches, and 4 inches deep, 
filling about half full. The loaf will rise to 
fill the pan when baked. Bake in very hot 
oven 45 minutes, placing paper over first 15 
minutes’ baking, to prevent crusting too 
ke immediately after mix- 





BN Te et pete: strertsing 

all parties advertising 

for “ Ladies te do Writing, Ete., at Home,” 

are merely imitating Mise FLORA A. JONES. 

For particulars and Best W address with self-addressed 
stamped envelope “ Blush of Roses,” South Bend, Ind. 
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F Ging agony of Gold Duyt a package fill of shine 


Ail the dirt of 
- the i age? 


} dishes, the tarnish on the silver, a 
{ You can get “other kinds,” 


money and require more eff 





| work becomes like play, == 
Fe happy thought for next Rouge-cleaning Bay? 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


the spots on the floor, the dirt on the wall, the finger marks 
j on the doors, the stains on the windows, the grease on the 


it will undermine ; 








re quickly removed. 
but they all cost more 


ort. 
Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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Sunburn, Dandruff, CHAFING, PRICKLY HEAT, 
Odors from Perspiration, 
Speedily Relieved by 


Packer's Tar Soap 


. An invaluable companion in the woods.”— Dr. Rowe, Am. Field, Chicago. 
“It has a wonderfully soothing and healing infil and 
its use is really delightful.” —/ 
All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO., 81 & 83 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
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IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 





“Everybody’s” 
Books. 


Everybody’s Book of Correct Conduct: 
Being Hints for Every-Day Life. By Lady 
M. Coutn and M. FRENCH-SHELDON. Square 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


Everybody’s Pocket Cyclopedia 
Of Things Worth Knowing, Things Difficult 
to Remember, and Tables of Reference. 
By Ext Bates SHELDON, Square 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


Everybody’s Writing-Desk Book. 
By CHARLES Nisbet and Don Lemon. Re- 
vised and Edited. Square 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
&®™ For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 

publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 

States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
561 


. The Blacksmith of Voe. 


. A New Saint’s Tragedy 


716. 


will be sent 
the United States, 
the price. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


The World of Chance. A Novel. By 
W. D. Howetts. 60 cents. 

Debit and Credit, A Novel. From 
the German of GusTAV FrREYTAG. 60 
cents, 

A Wasted Crime. A Novel. By 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 50 cents. 

In a Promised Land. A Novel. By 
M. A. BENGOUGH. 50 cents. 

An Imperative Duty. A Novel. By 
WILLIAM Dean HOWELLS. 50 cents. 

A Girl with a Temper. A Romance 
of the Wills Act. By H. B. FINLay 
KNIGHT. 50 cents, 


The Veiled Hand. A Novel. By 


FREDERICK WICKS, 50 cents. 
In Summer Shade. A Novel. By 
Mary E. MANN. 50 cents. 


The Silent Sea. A Novel. By Mrs. 
ALICK MACLEOD. 50 cents. 
An Exquisite Fool. A Novel. By 


E. F. Poynrer. 50 cents. 

The Quality of Mercy. A Novel. By 
WiLLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 75 cents. 

Charming to Her Latest Day. A 
Novel. By ALAN MuIR. 50 cents. 

A Man’s Conscience. A Novel. By 
AVERY MACALPINE. Illustrated. 50 
cents. 

Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, and 
Other Stories. By WALTER Besant. 


50 cents. 
. A Transplanted Rose. By Mrs. Joun 
SHERWOOD. 50 cents. 


. A Charge for France, and Other 


Stories. By Joun Hearp, Jun. Two 
Illustrations. §0 cents. 


By PAuL 


CUSHING. 50 cents. 


. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, and 


Other Stories. By Howarp Ser ty. 
Illustrated. 50 cents. 
A Novel. 


By THOMAS A, PINKERTON. 50 cents. 


. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By Mina 
E. BuRTON. 50 cents. 
The Baroness. A Novel. By Fran- 
ces M. PEARD. 50 cents. 
. Mrs. Dines’s Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic 
Romance. y W. CLARK RusseLL. 
Illustrated. 50 cents. 


. Cut with His own Diamond. A 


Novel. By Paut CUSHING. 50 cents. 

. Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s World. By Conrap WiL- 
BRANDT. ‘Translated by MARY J. SAF- 
FORD. 50 cents, 

. Evelyn’s Career. A Novel. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Dr. Edith Romney.” 60 
cents. « 

. Elsa. A Novel. By E, McQueen 
GRAY. 50 cents, 

. Dumaresq’s Daughter. A Novel. By 
GRANT ALLEN. 50 cents, 


. Miss Maxwell’s Affections. A Novel. 
By RICHARD PRYCE. 50 cents. 

. Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By 
Karu Emit Franzos. Translated by 
(Mrs.) L. P. and C. T. Lewis. 40 cents. 


| 707. The Uncle of an Angel, and Other 


Stories. By THomas A. JANVIER. 
Illustrated. 50 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


| War The above works ave for sale by all booksellers, op 


mail, postage id, to 
4 Canada, S dealt on alas g 
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VIEW FROM ROOF OF MANUFACTURES AND LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING. 


THE MACMONNIBS FOUNTAIN—MACHINERY HALL IN BACKGROUND. 


AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.—From Puorocrarus sy C. D. Anyoup,—[Sex Pace 561.) 
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WORTH CASINO GOWN. 


See illustration on front page. 


HE beautiful gown of this toilette is of crépe de Chine 

in cool summer coloring suggesting snowflakes on pale 
Nile-green ground. It is trimmed with bands of dark em- 
erald-green velvet and embroidery on white net. A yoke of 
white batiste has fichu fronts and pointed back. The round 
waist with collar and belt of emerald velvet has also large 
bretelles of velvet arranged in a new way. The sleeves have 
a bouffant puff in fan shape starting under the bretelles, 
and attached at the top of the arm on other sleeves, close 
and straight, of velvet and insertions of lace. The skirt 
flares slightly at the foot, and is trimmed with a flounce 
headed and bordered alike by bands of velvet. 

The Directoire hat from Virot has a brim of white gui- 
pure lined with black velvet and edged with a ruche of 
black mousseline de soie. The crown is of black velvet. 
A large bow of white taffeta ribbon striped with black 
holds a large black aigrette. Outside the halo brim is posed 
a single large rose of dark ruby shades. 


SOME PECULIAR PETS. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


OME of the most pleasing pets are found among the 
rodents, the little fellows whose teeth are so troublesome 
and require so much looking after. There are the squir- 
rels, to begin with. _ Every one is frolicsome, neat, easy to 
take care of, and altogether bewitching. A squirrel of any 
sort likes a warm bed, out of the reach of meddlesome chil- 
dren, plenty of nuts to eat, and liberty—for, like everybody 
else, he hates a cage. The Gray Squirrel is the most eluates 
of the tribe (unless we except the Black, who is not so often 
seen), and he is intelligent and affectionate. The Red Squir- 
rel is one of the most lively of a wonderfully active family, 
und is exceedingly inventive in pranks. The Chipmonk, 
though frisky enough, is said to be the least interesting of 
his race, and the Flying-Squirrel is rather quiet for one of 
his kind, and entertaining only at night. 

As hinted above, all rodents require close watching, for 
their teeth grow rapidly, and something to gnaw is a neces- 
sity of their existence. This indeed is one reason why cap- 
tivity in a cage is so distasteful to them—it is impossible to 
secure sufficient exercise for their teeth. The whole family 
is said to be unusually fond of music; some of them be- 
come so absorbed in listening to the notes of an instrument, 
or even to whistling, that they lose consciousness of danger, 
and may be caught without trouble. I would not advise, 
however, that one’s hand be employed to seize a squirrel, 
for he might come to his senses and use his teeth. 

Another rodent, the rat, is not popular with pet-lovers in 
general; but persons who have overcome the repugnance 
which our race feels for his—Frank Buckland, of England, 
for instance—insist that he is, above all other little animals, 
amusing and entertaining. He is full of gambols as a kit- 
ten, and scrupulously neat in the care of his person, wash- 
ing and brushing his fur as carefully asa cat. Though not 
»ver-dainty in feeding when he is wild and has to live by 
his wits, he is particular and notional to the last degree 
when he is cared for and able to choose. The rat is pecul- 
iarly amenable to instruction, readily learns to perform 
tricks of all sorts, and, what may seem most singular in 
one against whom every man’s hand is raised, he becomes 
warmly attached to the friend who cares for him. 

The White Rat is often kept by boys, more, however, as a 
curiosity than as a pet, and always under protest from their 
mothers. But boys lose interest, and do not like care, so 
the poor creature is apt to be neglected and become an of- 
fence in the household. This need never occur with any 
rat that is cared for, especially if he is not confined toa close 
cage. The White Rat is neither so intelligent nor, in my 
opinion, so pretty as his brown relative. The Black and 
White Rat of Japan is sometimes seen in our country, and 
he is said to resemble our own rats in his characteristics. 

A winsome pet is the common Brown Mouse; and now I 
fancy | hear the most vigorous protests from my readers, 
who, though they do not shriek and take refuge on chairs 
and tables like Howells’s feminine characters, still have a 
strong feeling of distaste to him. Nothing can be imagined 
more dainty, graceful, and altogether captivating than the 
tricks and manners of this humble resident within our walls. 
Once allay the poor little creature’s fears of his big clumsy 
human persecutors, and his delightsome qualities are ap- 
parent. Frisky in movement, droll in conceits, and eccentric 
of action, he is a never-ending source of entertainment. 
Moreover, he is as teachable as the rat, absolutely neat in his 
ways, and most loving to his friends. 

A Singing-Mouse, which is not so great a rarity as one 
would suppose from the newspaper fuss that is sometimes 
made over one, has an added attraction as a pet. The sing- 
ing is no doubt similar to that of the marmoset, and re- 
sembles the canary song a good deal smothered. 

All these little creatures should be tamed, and attached to 
people by their affections, and not kept as prisoners in a 
cage. In the former case they display their peculiar char- 
acteristics, and take perfect care of their coats, while in the 
latter they require constant watching and attention, and 
show no individuality whatever. It is nota pet that is kept 
in a cage, it is a prisoner, and a prisoner in his unnatural 
and unhappy life can never afford much pleasure. 

Whatever beast is kept, it should have its own quarters, 
in which it is at home and free from intrusion, and to which 
it ean retire when it chooses. This home should be kept 
clean and sweet by frequent changes of bedding and the 
use of soap and water. No one has a right to keep an 
animal in confinement who finds it too much trouble to at- 
tend to its health and comfort. It should be regularly 
fed on food that is most healthful for it, and, what is quite 
as essential to its happiness, and consequently to its health, 
it should be talked to and noticed as much as anybody. I 
am certain many anima!s and birds suffer and die in our 
homes from pure loneliness, and from being regarded by 
their human neighbors as creatures of an altogether different 
nature. Whereas the truth is, if one will but cultivate their 
acquatntance, he will be astonished to see how the dullest 
and most stupid will wake out of its apparent torpor and 
show understanding and character. I know a family very 
fond of pets, in which the creatures show most extraordinary 
individuality. Their cats do things no cat was ever before 
known to do; their parrots and other birds show what we 
call human nature in a wonderful degree, and their dogs 
almost talk. The reason is plain: the animal or bird is made 
one of the family; it is talked to and petted as well as cared 
for; its intelligence develops, and the beast becomes very 
like the human being. Watched with loving eyes the 
actions of the pet are understood and responded to, and one 
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is surprised to see almost a common language established 
between the two races. It is a wonderful and beautiful 
study, and that family has more pleasure and real com- 
panionship with its pets than any other I know. 

The least attractive of the animal world for pets are the 
reptiles, yet boys appear especially to dote upon them; pos- 
sibly they are the easiest to secure. Where is the boy who 
never kept a turtle?—very uncomfortably, too, as a rule. If 
these unresponsive, cold-blooded fellows must be kept, they 
should at least be made as comfortable as possible. To be 
strictly just, too, though reptiles ‘are harder to understand 
than the races more near to us in their nature, they do show 
intelligence, and even affection. 

The oa, which accompanies home nearly every 
traveller to Florida, and often performs the journey by him- 





Turtles should be accommodated in a similar way, that is, 
with wet and dry places for choice. Two very “ cute” little 
turtles lived happily once in the basin of a greenhouse foun- 
tain with a rock-work mound on which to rest. They recog- 
nized aesenee fed from the fingers, and grew very tame. 
What boys call the Box Turtle, really a Land-Tortoise, will 
be, or at least appear, quite contented if he is “staked 
out” in the yard in this way: a hole carefully drilled in the 
edge of his shell, and a light cord a yard or two long tied 
through it, with the other end fastened to a stake. The ani- 
mal proceeds at once to burrow a home for himself, and 
there he will dwell in seeming satisfaction, while his keeper 
can coax him out occasionally by pulling gently on the cord 
to look at him and see if he is doing well. 

The Florida Chameleon, which also is frequently brought 
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self, in a box, by mail, should have both water and dry 
land, so that he can choose for himself where he will abide. 
I have seen one kept in a tub of water unchanged till it was 
offensive, and another who had absolutely no access to water 
atall. Both these treatments were improper and cruel. A 
good way to make an Alligator comfortable, which we are 
bound to do if we snatch him from his home and deprive 
him of liberty, is to prepare a large box that will hold water, 
with a board running up out of the water, that he can oc- 
cupy if he desires. A little pile of rocks, behind or within 
which he can hide, will be a welcome addition to his quar- 
ters. For food place oysters or cut raw beef where he can 
get it. He usually prefers to eat in solitude, but his keeper 
must be sure to remove the remains if there be any the next 
day. The water should be changed often and kept sweet. 
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home by the tourist, is a bright and intelligent creature. He 
requires almost unlimited sunshine to bask in, and flies 
which he catches on the end of his long tongue, to eat. A 
fernery is a comfortable place for him. This fellow, it is 
said, has a temper, and if not well treated or if teased he 
shows fight, though he can hardly do much harm. The 
genuine hameleon, after whom the Florida Lizard is named, 
is one of the quaintest and oddest of pets; but he is a native 
of the Old World, and rarely seen in our country. 

Another American of the family, often sent from the 
West and South to pet-lovers, is called the Horned Toad, 
though he is no toad, but a lizard. He is said to be an 
interesting pet, and capable of being taught. All the small 
members of this race live upon insects, and need to be kept 
in very warm quarters. 





I do not feel that I have in these papers ex- 
hausted the list of pets, for in fact any beast 
or bird, especially when young, is capable of 
being petted, and the number would be in- 
exhaustible, but I have tried to indicate those 
more commonly taken into our homes, and 
I will repeat the one direction that applies 
to all: Treat the pet with consideration and 
care, feed it as nearly as possible what it eats 
in freedom, give it comfortable quarters of 
its own, and try to make a friend of it. In 
that shall you reap the reward of your labor. 


AN AMUSING SIGN. 


N travelling about England one is much 

impressed with the pride of tradesmen 
who have had the good fortune to cater in 
some way to the needs of the throne. Gaudy 
signs greet the eye at nearly every turn 
upon which one reads that the tradesman 
there engaged in business is ‘‘ Cloakmaker 
by Special Appointment to her Majesty the 
Queen;” another is ‘‘ Purveyor of Anchovy 
Paste to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales,” and 
so on. Among all these it is noticed thgt 
plumbers and gas-fitters are conspicuous by 
their absence; but if an English newspaper 
tells the truth—and why should it not in 
this case?—there was at one time in England 


a sign that was delicious in the extreme, It 
read 
‘* By Special Appointment Pawnbroker to 


his Majesty.’ 


FRENCH DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
~ )METIMES, lyi ing in bed of a cold morn- 
\O ing, while Thérése, coming in with my 
jug of hot water, stops to make my fire be- 
fore carrying off my boots and gown to be 
brushed, I ask myself how long, if she were 
to go to America, she would continue to be 
the delightful servant she is. How long, I 
ask myself, before she would be discouraged 
by drudgery, wounded by want of confi- 
dence, to that point where the offer of high- 
er wages or the flattering prospect of less 
work made her as inconstant and as unreli- 
able as most of our servants are 

Thérése is madame’s maid, and her posi- 
tion is by no means a sinecure. For here 
in the chiteau things are on a somewhat 
modest footing, and madame’s maid has 
the care of the bedrooms and the service of 
the table, 
halls and sitting-rooms to look after, and a 
general superintendence of all in-door and 
out-door matters not in the domain of cook, 
coachman, or gardener, Both maid and valet 
are naturally the maid or valet of every 
guest of the house who comes unattended by 
a private servant; and so it has come about 
that I have had considerable personal expe- 
rience of Thérése’s capabilities. Madame 
considers her rather inferior as femme de 
chambre, and only does not change because 
changing servants is the last thing any mis- 
tress thinks of, except in case of flagrant de- 
linquency; but there are few American wo- 
men who would not be thankful if Heaven 
should send them such a maid 

Before Thérése comes to me in the morn- 
ing she has already made the fires in the 
other bedrooms occupied by ladies, and put 
in order the pleasant room which madame 
calls her bureau, where she sits all the morn 
ing administering the affairs of her household 
and the family finances. Thérése’s next 
duty is to carry the morning coffee to all 
the rooms, including that of an invalid mem- 
ber of the family, who never comes down 
stairs. Then she has madame’s toilet to 
make, and that of the invalid lady, always 
coming to help me, too, as far as 1 will 
mit her; and then, after putting the bed- 
rooms in order, to brush gowns, clean shoes, 
and sew on shoe-buitons before laying the 
table for the eleven-o’clock breakfast. As 
she is not expected to remain in the dining- 
room during the meal, she has ample time 
to wash the plates between each course. 

Breakfast over, she has her invalid to 
serve, and madame and her guests to dress 
for their drive or their walk; and finally, all 
these matters attended to, she establishes 
herself on the upper landing of the staircase, 
within call of the invalid and of madame’s 
bell, if she has not gone out. And there, 
with no more means of warmth than a foot- 
stove affords, and within easy reach of every 
draught that circulates about the wide stair- 
case, she sits and sews till it is time to take 
people’s wraps and help them dress for din- 
ner, Then there are the table to lay and to 
serve, the tea things to carry to the billiard- 
room or salon, the invalid’s dinner to serve, 
and finally az hour or so of rest while she 
eats her own dinner, before carrying tea to 
the sick lady upstairs, and to me, if I am at 
work, in my own room. After that she has 
all the bedrooms to prepare for the night, in- 
cluding a hot-water bottle for each bed, the 
sick lady to undress, and then to wait until 
madame is ready to retire. This is usuall 
about half-past ten, unless she dines in Paris 
or goes to theatre, in which case it is any- 
where from twelve to two before Thérése can 
retice to the large, pleasant room next that 
of the invalid, to be called upon if necessary 
during the night. For such service as this 
Thérése is thought to be well paid at eight 
dollars a month, because she cannot make, 
but only repair and keep in order, madame’s 
gowns 

¥at with all the long hours, and thou 
she has only one day out in the month, wht 











the privilege of going to nine-o’clock mass 
with all the household every Sunday, Thé- 
rése is not in the least overwork The 
same principle of economy prevails ‘in her 
duties as in those of her mistress. She has 
no drudgery. Neither washing nor scrub- 
bing nor anything merely manual comes 
within her sphere. The washing, of course, 
is put out, even to the kitchen towels. 
Among Thérése’s duties are included the 
fortnightly counting and putting away of 
linen, with the verifying and paying of the 
wash-bills—a duty, by-the-way, which it 
would never occur to madame to superin- 
tend. Much more in the way of money is 
intrusted to servants of this class than is 
usual with us. If any of madame’s pur- 
chases should come home during her ab- 
sence, Thérése would verify the contents of 
the parcel and pay the bill, including the 
proper pour boire for the porter. The cook 
in a family like this—a man, as a general 
thing—has money always in hand for the 
purchase of table supplies, rendering his ac- 
counts at stated intervals ; and though ma- 
dame considers it no part of her duty to see 
anything he has bought until it appears upon 
the table, she would consider herself an in- 
efficient housekeeper indeed if she were not 
able, from his books alone, to lay her finger 
upon any article of waste or of unwise ex- 
penditure, as, for example, of food out of 
season. Jean, the valet, has also his money 
cares ; it is he who buys all the household 
utensils, the fuel, and such things, who en- 
gages extra service when it is needed, and 
looks narrowly to see that he gets his 
money’s worth. It is = the household 
drudges, the man who polishes the floors, 
cleans the windows, clears away the snow, 
and, under Jean’s close. supervision, looks 
after the furnace fire—only he and the scul- 
lery maid who do work ‘which merely re- 
quires a pair of hands, and to whose ey 
no economic responsibility is attached, If 
Claude wastes coal, it is Jean’s fault, not his. 
If Henriette throws away cold scraps, the 
chef, not she, is responsible. For that mat- 
ter,a French girl must be lost indeed to 
prudence who throws away anything eatable. 

Whatever the size and style of the house- 
hold, the amount of labor is essentially sim- 
plified by the putting out of washing and 
the buying of bread and desserts. Where a 
chef is kept, home-made desserts of a very 
elaborate kind are at times indulged in, 
though chiefly for state occasions. serap 


S$ ani | of cheese, a teaspoonful of jam or confitires, 
just as monsieur’s valet has the | 


two or three nuts, or the half of a pear, econ- 
omy apart, are more in harmony with the 
French appetite than the daintiest or the 
richest pudding or pie. So when a femme de 
chambre is kept, madame’s fine handkero iiefs 
and silk stockings and the baby’s little flan- 
nels may be washed at home, the intent be- 
ing not to save wash-bills, but to preserve 
the delicate fabrics. Asa general thing, how- 
ever, washing is so ill done that one wonders 
at the prevalence of the custom of havin 

done out of the house, so much of needless 


| wear and tear ensues. 








It is quite in the nature of things that the 
French servant ison much more confidential 
terms with her mistress than is usual with 
us. I do not think there is much of that 
gossip between mistress and maid, that fa- 
miliar discussion of affairs in general, which 
unfortunately often does find a place in 
American households where the mistress is 
much isolated from society. But though an 
American mistress may talk with her ser- 
vant on general subjec ts—feeling ashamed 
of herself all the time, but impelled by the 
necessity of talking to somebody—she sel- 
dom thinks of asking her advice, or admit- 
ting her to her consideration of ways and 
means. In France, on the other hand, the 
maid of all work, the children’s nurse, or 
the femme de chambre, is the mistress’s prime 
minister, her counsellor in matters of econ- 
omy, her adviser with regard to the chil- 
dren’s health. The cook may—nay, almost 
certainly will—make her own little commis- 
sion of a sou in the franc in all her domestic 
purchases. Even when, as is usual in mod- 
est households, mistress and maid go to mar- 
ket together, the maid carrying the basket 
and doing the chaffering, there is probably 
an understanding with the butcher and the 
vegetable and butter women, aud the cook 
comes by her own in the process of time. 
But beyond this matter of the “little sou,’ 
she is loyal to her mistress’s interests to the 
last fraction of a centigramme and a centime, 
and nearly every mistress will tell you that, 
the little sou notwithstanding, she saves 
money by taking Virginie or Armandine or 
Maria with her when she goes to market; 
for no lady, however knowing in matters of 
economy, can dicker like a French servant- 
woman, to whom chaffering is the very 
breath of her nostrils. 

It seems to me that this sharing of inter- 
est, this true economy of the servant’s time 
and strength, are, if not, the key to the do- 
mestic enigma, at least very important fac- 
tors in it. Most of us who have narrow in- 


comes and refined tastes save the one and | 


gratify the other at a cost to our servants 
which we have no right to demand. 
thoughtful woman, I believe, can look close- 


ly into the frugalities of a French household | 


and not find a clew to the wastefulness, the 
lack of “interest,” the idleness, which make 
our Bridgets and Theklas in general so un- 
satisfactory. 

Louise Seymour Hovenrton. 
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Absolutely the Best. 


A pure cream-of-tartar powder. All the 
ingredients used are pure and wholesome, and 
are published on every label. One trial proves 
its superiority. 

A quarter-pound can will be mailed free on 
receipt of 15 cents in stamps. Cleveland Bak- 
ing Powder Co., 81 and 88 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 








liam a 
little boy 
just it 
My little sis- 


years old. 
ter has taken four bottles 
of Piso’s Care for Con- 


sumption, and it is the first 


thing that has ever done her any | 
good. She is only 4 years old, and | 


has had a very bad Cough ever since | 


she was a year old, till now she is al- 


most entirely over it.—BIRT FRED- | 


ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20,'93. 
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You can be Pretty and Kissable if 
ou use Miner's Almond meal. 


our skin will grow white and 
soft ; Be oo Black- 
heads, Wrinkles, Shiny Skin, Moth, 
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all skin blemishes wil) disa b 
Ask for Miner's (the original). If 
substitute is offered, send 25 cta., 
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COTTOLEE 


—the new scientifically 
prepared shortening — is 
made from pure beef suet, 
and highly refined vegeta- 
ble oil, Lard is made, in 
the majority of cases, in 
the packing-house, and 
not as of old, fromthe pure 
leaf of the hog. Which is 
likely to be the most 
healthful? Decide for 
yourself, It must be 


OTTOLENE 


Send three cents in stamps to N. 
ws Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for 
andsome Cottolene Cook 
containing six hundred recipes, 
prepared A nine eminent autho- 
rities on cooking. 
Cottolene is sold by all grocers, 
Refuse all substitutes. 
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THE DISTAFF SERIES. 


WOMAN 


AND 


The Higher Education. 


Edited by ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.00. 


This is the first issue of a series 
highly attractive to those interested in 
woman’s sphere and work. The vol- 
ume presents, in reprint, eight papers 
on topics relating to the general theme 
indicated in the title, each one by an 
American woman of experience and 
distinction in educational or literary 
work. Furthermore, in common with 
the other volumes yet to appear in the 


| series, it will be proof of the applied 
| Skill of women in book-making as well 


as book-writing, its folding, stitching, 
binding, and sundry other processes 
being the labor of women. The com- 
pleted volume is placed among the ex- 


, hibits in the New York State Building 


at the Columbian Exposition. 
Nearly Ready : 


THE LITERATURE OF PHILAN- 
THROPY. Edited by Frances A. 
GoopaLe. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PRESS. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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om oa The above work is for sale by ail book- 
sellers, or will be sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, Can- 
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ada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 













